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Henri Van Lier 


THE NEW FORTUNES OF HUMANISM 


It has become a commonplace to say that Western civilization—all the 
civilizations of the globe, in fact—is in a state of crisis. Spengler and 
Toynbee, after studying the laws governing the development of great 
cultures of the past, expressed the opinion that our experience is repeat- 
ing what marked the decline of each of them: development of univer- 
sal empires, atony of languages, cultural as well as religious agnosti- 
ci. For those who may distrust such sweeping views, it is sufficient to 
observe that today’s questioning attitudes represent neither mere mat- 
ters of detail nor even the major renewals experienced by a civilization 
in a state of becoming. Humanism! is shaken to its very foundations, 
and, the object of criticism and schism, has lost its inspirational force. 
Renaissance and revolutions broke with their immediate past only to 
breathe new life into an endangered civilization. This new breath was 
either drawn from an old tradition or anticipated in political and social 
readjustment. The French Revolution professed to be carrying out the 
aims of reason and nature, which had inspired the West for eight cen- 


Translated by James Labadie. 


1. “Civilization,” “culture,” and “humanism” do not have in French the clearly de- 
fined meanings they possess in German. We shall frequently use them synonymously, 
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turies, just as the Renaissance had professed to rediscover the spirit of 
antiquity. Our questions, on the other hand, arise not from a disorder 
in the old but from a conviction that the old has exhausted its princi- 
ples and its possibilities and that it can henceforth only give way to 
something entirely new. 

This state of affairs admitted by those who see man “in history,” that 
is, by all vital thought today, has given rise to the four attitudes that it 
seems logically to inspire. Spengler thinks only of abandoning himself 
to destiny: “We are not free to choose the point to be reached, but only 
to do what is necessary, or to do nothing; and as past lessons indicate 
that we have reached a time of Caesarism (this was written before Hit- 
ler), we have but to regiment ourselves in the hope of returning 
through bloodshed to a pristine state of life and race, to that cultural 
vacuum in which one day a new culture will germinate as if by chance, 
Others, without really believing that history repeats itself, would at 
least stop its course and maintain traditional values insofar as possible, 
not that they are still living values but because they once were living, 
One is reminded of the Action Francaise movement’s desperate courage 
in regard to the classical spirit. As for Toynbee, he sees the only escape 
from our horizontal impasses in a sort of vertical progress, somewhat in 
the way that Bergson, concerned about our technical sclerosis, invited 
man to retreat into the inner life and to take up on the level of the soul 
an evolution which seemed to him exhausted on the biological and cul- 
tural levels. 

But one may wonder whether these pessimistic attitudes—we shall 
speak in a moment of a fourth one which is less so—take full account 
of the nuances of the situation. Remaining within the morphological 
framework of Spengler and Toynbee, does our apparent decline not 
possess characteristics which distinguish it from other known declines 
and which prevent us from applying to it the general laws observed 
elsewhere? The fact is that technological developments assure our civi 
lization a durability the others did not have, provided that total catas- 
trophe can be avoided. On the other hand, while former cultures were 
renewed by an influx of new blood and resulted from the assimilation 
of a civilized but aged people by an uncultured but young and enthusi- 
astic people, industrial civilization, once it has enveloped the globe and 
posed the same problems everywhere, will develop immediately in 
tomorrow’s young peoples the characteristics of the old peoples and wil 
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lack the capacity to regenerate them.” Thus, if a new civilization were 
to take shape, it would be without change of personnel and, in any 
case, without possible recourse to a new or virgin people. And, since 
the populations in question belong to a civilization which is ending 
(ie. a critical and reflective one), it is clear that any new departure will 
arise out of a deliberate, premeditated act. Simply waiting, whether the 
act led to bloodshed, stoic lucidity, or mysticism, would then be a crim- 
inal act. There is of course no guaranty that a creative departure could 
ever be born out of reflection (past cultures offer no example, and one 
may suspect a basic antagonism between lucidity and impulse), but 
neither is there definite assurance that it is impossible. The past does 
not tell us what might arise out of a civilization which, knowing itself 
to be dying, would know also that it is incapable of truly dying and 
would therefore take the responsibility for its own resurrection. Would 
this grip on man’s consciousness not be a ferment of unforeseen ener- 
gies, a vitalizing force unknown to peoples who had never known an 
obstacle of so radical a nature? In any case, if a concerted mutation is 
our sole cultural hope, we must risk it. 

It may be that this line of reasoning has limited us too closely to 
Spenglerian views and that we may now need to give credit to a fourth 
and more optimistic attitude—that of Marxism. While agreeing that 
traditional civilization is finished, Marxism rejects the principle of dis- 
continuity of cultures dear to Spengler and sees a metamorphosis of 
our world, through a painful delivery, into a new universe in which 
man is reconciled with nature and man with man, in the fraternal ex- 
ploitation of technical powers. Does this not promise a solution to our 
problems if we can but be patient? But in this respect ordinary Marx- 
ism is cut off from enlightened Marxism. If the first, confined to the 
oversimplifications of propaganda, deludes itself that dialectics, con- 
ceived as the inevitable movement of history, leads necessarily, “scien- 
tifically,” to a happy future, the second endlessly stresses the fact that 
today’s economic and social situation will not of itself result in a hu- 
manism. Historical examples even show that, unless corrected, it is just 
as likely to engender an inflexible bureaucracy. So intellectual Marxism 
lays increasing stress on the need for taking a hand in things—the need 
for a spiritual effort. Marxist optimism thus finds itself in the same 
corner as Spenglerian pessimism. Both give as our only chance—if the 


2, The shades of meaning in this bald statement will be developed in our conclusion. 
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term is not contradictory—the advent of a culture deliberately chosen 
and thought out in advance. 

It must be understood that in these matters there can be no question 
of pure construction. A system of values is not manufactured, because 
neither inspiration nor impulse can be manufactured. Reflection must 
be content to catalyze existing forces whose influence is already making 
itself felt. In Gestalt terms it can contribute by rejecting forms which 
have no projection or fertility and by isolating those which are fecund, 
We offer, as the same sort of evidence, the reflections which will follow, 
More simply, we view things from the Western point of view, which 
we shall summarily describe as “classical” in its finished form. But, 
since other cultures are faced with techniques posing similar problems, 
our analyses will assume a certain universality. 


I, THE WEAKNESSES OF CLASSICAL HUMANISM 


When attempting to establish the negative balance sheet of our world, 
we are aided by the innumerable publicists who, following or accom- 
panying Spengler and Toynbee, have denounced its defects, citing the 
whipping boys of bureaucracy, mechanization, mass media, leveling de- 
mocracy, religious triviality, and what has been called, in some bad 
faith, the “defeat of science.” But a value judgment is not suited to our 
plan; such a judgment cannot fail to condemn in advance every symp- 
tom of a new cultural start, since each would be judged by the stand- 
ards of an earlier system, unless the judge professed to place himself 
above history, a claim difficult to sustain since Marx and Hegel. We 
will therefore make use of the pessimistic essayists, attempting, how- 
ever, to underline that part of the old humanism which has no chance 
of revival (having at best a hope for the future in the form of a tradi- 
tion) and that part which, on the other hand, is already visible as a 
“negative”—a shaping, or a signal—of new animating values. At the 
risk of failing in its aim, our affidavit will be offered without either 
nostalgia or scorn. 


The truth of nature—Classical humanism placed unshakable con- 
fidence in nature. Born of a superior force or subsisting in its own im- 
manence, it is there before man, in advance of him, not to be confused 
in its principles—and successive eras proclaim it wondrously. Middle 
Ages, Renaissance, seventeenth century, Encyclopedists, Romanticism 
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—each thought to return to it, and the history of Western culture can 
be traced as the history of the meaning of the word “nature.” Whether 
it was held that it was grasped by intelligence, sentiment, or sensation, 
it was seen as fixed and representable. Non-Western cultures enjoyed 
the security of the same background: the mystery has everywhere an 
order, whether it be called “dharma,” “tao,” or “providence.” 

Our situation is entirely different. It is in the physical sciences, where 
nature ought to be most readily attainable, that it most clearly escapes 
our grasp. The contemporary physicist, instead of embracing his ob- 
ject in a look or touching it with his hands, as the pioneer of yesterday, 
now finds himself in immense programs, a part in a specialty he shares 
with only three or four others in the world, seeking his object through 
apparatuses, cyclotrons, or synchrotrons whose workings he does not 
always grasp and which he consults in his own time, lost in a crowd of 
other scientists consulting the same oracle on subjects of which he un- 
derstands nothing.* This humility of research may well deflate our 
pride, but it will not shake our faith in nature and in its truth. But the 
results achieved by this physicist are more disquieting. First of all, they 
defy our capacity for direct representation. In contrast to the articu- 
lated and continuous world described by the differential equations of 
Newton and Laplace, the wave corpuscle of wave mechanics, the dis- 
continuities and polydimensionalities of quantum theory, and, more re- 
cently, the notions of antimatter and antiworld, without necessarily an- 
nihilating the idea of causality and substance, confront us with a uni- 
verse in which our capacities for immediate representation—completely 
surpassed—return to a mathematical formulation which not only sus- 
tains them but replaces them and often contradicts them. Fynman’s 
positive electrons, for example, move in the same direction as negative 
electrons, but backward in time. And, for another thing, these non- 
representable truths are hypothetical in the significant sense that, in- 
stead of being set on a straight path leading to the true, they serve as 
guideposts along paths parallel to others, none of which is the unique 
one. Contemporary axiomatics has shown the convertibility of axioms 
and theorems for every system and therefore also for a physical system; 
more directly, Destouches and Février have established that an indeter- 
minist theory is transformed into a determinist theory through the in- 


3. Cf. Louis Leprince-Ringuet, “Psychologie nouvelle du chercheur scientifique,” in 
L’Homme et l’atome (Geneva: Rencontres internationales de Genéve, 1958). 
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troduction of elements inaccessible to experiment and, reciprocally, that 
these elements may be eliminated by a return to indeterminism.* Thus 
eminent physicists are known to speak of their science in the plural: 
“physical science” has become “physical sciences.” Without going so far 
as the pragmatism of Poincaré or the Vienna school, we understand 
that Oppenheimer recently denied all cultural and humanist value to 
this irrepresentable and hypothetical science, at least if one reasons, as 
he did, within the frameworks of classical culture postulating a stable 
and perceptible nature. 

At the other end of the scale—and this is also true for what lies be- 
tween—the picture offered by the humanities is no less compromised, 
Our classics believed in a nature of man as in a nature of things: the 
eighteenth century of Lesage, for all its taxing us with madness, weaves 
this madness into a web so clear as to be almost reassuring; when the 
nineteenth century boasts of having discovered history, it means, from 
Hegel to Taine, that it has found the laws by which history is gov- 
erned. Nothing, on the other hand, is more symptomatic of our feeling 
of uncertainty than the way in which we are turning back to Michelet. 
Whereas Michelet attempted to approach the historical event in its 
multiple guises—psychology, economics, geography, etc—but only in 
order to restore its living unity in a broad passionate movement, his 
disciple today sees these elements only as independent strata, each of 
which has its own causality. The human fact is broken up, for the sci- 
entific historian as well as for the novelist, from Faulkner to Robbe. 
Grillet. It is true that, to reweave all this, we have discovered the thread 
of dialectics; but this thread, re-formed by existentialist and psychoana- 
lytic thought, gives rise to a process of infinity, as evidenced by the pro- 
lixity of phenomenological descriptions. Like physical nature, human 
nature has lost its character of representable and continuous datum, and 
the traditional solid humanism of man as a stable figure has been even 
more roughly handled. 

If only this diffused character of truth had remained the property of 
scholars, without reaching the people, that reservoir of energy and 
faith! But the man in the street breathes it in in his everyday life. Tech- 
nical expansion has engulfed him in a tide of information of all kinds, 
breaking the framework of narrow conviction which gave assurance 


4. J. L. Destouches and Paulette Février, L’Interprétation physique de a meécanigue 
ondulatoire et des théories quantiques (Paris: Gauthier-Villars, 1956). 
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and guidance to yesterday’s peasant and artisan. The press, radio, and 
television, disturbing more for their omnipresence than for their mal- 
ice, constantly place the average man face to face with the various cul- 
tural systems of his own civilization, as well as with those of all civi- 
lizations on earth. And here our situation is absolutely unique. While 
the cultures of the past either felt contempt for each other (the idea of 
out-groups as barbarians) or else absorbed each other, we have invented 
the disquieting concept of coexistence which, in addition to its political 
meaning, is a humanist conception recognizing that a culture can be 
different from one’s own, can be based on principles which one does 
not admit, and still be effective in attaining truths (though it be savage 
or impious) which cannot be attained through the principles that one 
admits one’s self. In short, if the nineteenth century, by discovering 
history, invented a sort of successive coexistence in which epochs are 
linked in a rupture and a sympathy called “historicity,” the man in the 
street has inaugurated a simultaneous coexistence having the added 
weight of presence. But one can hardly fail to see that this respect for 
all cultures is most likely to have a disintegrating effect upon culture, 
at any rate upon traditional culture, since it attacks the mainspring: 
sureness of self, the conviction that one’s culture is based on a nature 
unique in its truth. 

The morals of nature —The most convincing image of classical morals 
is that of Hercules at the crossroads. The iconographical fecundity of 
the subjecct proves this. And, in fact, if there is a stable nature—it mat- 
ters little whether it be rational or perceptible—there are also good and 
evil. The first must be chosen and the second rejected; this is a matter 
of courage. 

Today, Hercules can still represent our ethical steps, but on the 
condition that his decision be situated on a path which peters out rather 
than at a fork in the road. Our choice is no longer so much a matter 
of choosing good instead of evil as of inventing a good in risk and 
chance. How can it be otherwise when nature is less to be observed 
than constructed? But in this case vocation, which bore the same rela- 
tion to the action of the state as truth did to the understanding of nature, 
has lost its cultural power. 

This loss of power was the more inevitable in that, at the moment 
the individual discovers the contingency of his paths, he discovers his 
own contingency. The most highly qualified engineer knows that in 
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case of accident he will receive treatment unknown to ancient societies, 
but he also knows that a single want ad will suffice to replace him. 
Alexander and Napoleon won wars single-handedly, while our wars, 
waged by operational research and industry, are won by everyone and 
by no one; and what minister today truly dominates his ministry? The 
arrival of what Spengler calls “universal cities,” the predominance of 
structures over the individual, convince small and great alike of their 
superfluity, reducing still further the vocation already compromised by 
the absence of a defined good. Nothing is more foreign to traditional 
cultures—occidental or other—than this lack; their categorical impera- 
tives and stable dignities defended man against the feeling of contin- 
gency and its accompanying anguish. 

The beauty of nature—What more eloquent sermon praising nature 
have we had than post-Renaissance painting? Even the liberties taken 
by Baroque artists were but liberties of detail designed for a better grasp 
of the rhythms of things and of the world. The Chinese landscape or 
the Byzantine icon, far from being naturalistic, are oriented toward 
Being, toward true nature, just as surely as a Flemish primitive is pre- 
occupied with the rendering of materials, and from this comes the 
feeling of unanimity among the old masters, between artist and artist, 
between artist and public. And whatever was abstract in their works 
also involved a surpassing of the individual and an investiture by nature, 
in varying proportions of rational geometry or of social ritual. Thus 
painting, literature, and the other arts played their roles of cultural 
regulators and animators. 

We know that, on the contrary, the contemporary artist takes pride 
in originality, in differentiating himself from other artists, and in oppo- 
sition to nature as a datum. His solitude is the more incurable in that it 
is based not on a moral choice but rather on the considered conviction 
that beauty—as earlier truth and good—is something to be conceived 
rather than something to be recorded. Expression gives way to creation. 
In this way art, hitherto a proof of humanist unanimity, moved over, 
from abstract painting to twelve-tone music to “a-literature,” into a 
state of ferment in which everything is questioned. 

Besides all this, if we wish to measure the transformations in progress 
we cannot limit the discussion to the major arts which after all concern 
only an elite. The aesthetic sphere is larger than this, and it is doubtless 
on its periphery that it truly engages the culture of a population: applied 
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arts, the artisan’s painstaking work, rhetoric, urbanism, calligraphy, or- 
thography. All this is compromised. The verbal sonority, dialectical skill, 
and wit of which our ancestors were so proud today elicit defiance rather 
than esteem. For it is not any particular form which is being weakened; 
it is all form, which, as soon as it appears to be sacred, is suspected of 
“formalism” by the critical and technical mentality of our time. If one 
considers the natural and stable character of forms in the old humanism, 
this instability represents a radical change. 

The crumbling of myths—Taken as a whole, the three evolutions we 
have just sketched form a résumé of contemporary man’s attitude con- 
cerning myth. This word is so much in fashion because it is at the core 
of our present situation. Myth may be defined as an idea-image-force 
animating the body of material which perpetuates it in rites; its specu- 
lative, moral, and aesthetic system of values is formed in a way that is 
partially irrational, yet real and age-old. The twelfth-century Crusade, 
the Poverty of St. Francis, the Latinism of Renaissance man, the En- 
lightenment on the eve of the Revolution, science and progress since 
then, act with the fascination of myth. In classical culture myth takes 
the form of system for understanding, of duty for ethics, of beauty for 
art. Its motive force is enthusiasm; its inspirational and regulatory 
force makes it the preferred means of traditional education. To educate 
is reduced to introducing the child into this pre-existing structure, in- 
spiring love of that which conforms to it and an almost instinctive 
horror of all that conflicts with it. 

The mainspring of this idea-image-force was broken by the develop- 
ment of the critical and technical spirit. Today’s intellectual feels that 
it is his mission to destroy myth and mystification, these processes ap- 
pearing to him approximately synonymous. The destructive process is 
operative in political life where both left and right denounce mythol- 
ogies straight on, but this purification also reaches the calmest regions 
of research. Epistemology, in the Anglo-Saxon sense, takes myth out 
of science just as Bultmann took it out of biblical exegesis. Myth has 
even been directly enervated through the work of the mythologists. 
Dumézil, Eliade, and the school of Uppsala disclose the mechanisms of 
myth in ancient cultures and their echoes in our own culture, removing 
its secrecy and thereby its prestige. 

Here, again, the masses live what the intellectual formulates. In great 
moments they know a reasoned heroism, with the problematical patriot 
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of 1940 contrasted to the “real” patriot, all-of-a-piece, of 1914. In every. 
day life the average man replaces myth by slogan, hero by star, enthu- 
siasm by impulse. Slogan, star, impulse do not belong to the world of 
myth and are but its substitute, being limited to small, transitory groups, 
and especially since they are never truly affirmed except in humor or, in 
any case, without the assumption of a being postulated by the ideal. Ina 
recent inquiry youth was characterized by its “minimal aspirations.” To 
this will be objected the recent examples of German National Socialism 
and Stalinist communism. But on closer observation National Socialism 
proves to have been a myth of those who no longer had myth, and its 
victories, as well as its defeat, are an example of activism in a vacuum. 
As for the charismatic power of Stalin, current Russian internal politics 
shows a society which has lived on the strength of myth at the moment 
when myth has become impossible precisely because of the progress 
engendered, and which would like to get rid of myth without sacrificing 
its energies. The churches show similar preoccupations, anxious to puri- 
fy themselves without losing the flame. 

These reflections lead back to our point of departure. The fall of 
myth, more than any other thing, supports the idea that we are living 
in a declining civilization, and the universal character of this fall, linked 
to the technical and critical nature of our culture, proves that, far from 
being a local phenomenon confined to the West, our decline involves 
all humanisms. Such a crumbling results in both apprehension and hope. 
Past civilizations so clearly drew life from the infusion of myth that we 
are inclined to doubt that a civilization is possible without it. But, on 
the other hand, this causes us to be faced with a new and extreme 
situation which may in the very fact of its extremity hide resources yet 
unseen. 


II. THE NUCLEUS OF A REFLECTIVE HUMANISM 


One is strongly tempted to see the basis of a new humanism in certain 
ethical qualities of contemporary man, It cannot be denied that in con- 
trast to the classical world’s attitudes—the drape of a toga, as in antique 
portrait sculpture—the best of today’s man has created a style of nudity, 
of sincerity, of modesty in the face of destiny and, at the same time, a 
feeling of brotherhood, of simple and frugal solidarity, of love, too, 
which is by no means lacking in grandeur. The very defects of our 
societies—brutality, cynicism—can be defined in relation to these virtues, 
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which they cultivate, as it were, by corrupting them. One word sums up 
this code rather well: authenticity. This is what, in more or less pure 
form, animates the ethics of Heidegger, of Saint-Exupéry, or of James 
Dean, as yesterday it did that of Gide, already a bit “old hat” because 
there is too much “pose” in his disclosures. 

It would be a mistake to underestimate these merits. Who would 
dare claim that a passion for naked truth, though a risk, is not man’s 
finest risk ? But this does not suffice to define a culture. The great moral 
virtues were often an attribute of dying civilizations: Marcus Aurelius 
and the beginnings of Christianity, like Buddhist and Chinese wisdom, 
are found as empires end. To go further, it is precisely our virtues that 
flourish in times of decline. Sincerity, solidarity, nudity, somewhat dis- 
illusioned resignation, love—these are echoes of Taine describing em- 
pires at dusk. For this to represent a new beginning we should have to 
show that we are not concerned with a resignation, be it ever so noble, 
but rather with an active center possessing the two properties of every 
developing cultural system: that of being creative and that of organizing 
its creations gradually. Without scorn for our ethical virtues—indeed, 
to show that they are not mere sparks from an ebbing culture—we shall 
examine our discoveries in the light of the criteria of creativity and of 
self-regulation.” 

The truth of Dialogue-—What charges are made against contempo- 
rary epistemology? That of being perspectivist and that of making 
undue allowance for construction—two serious charges against a truth 
of nature. But is not our complaint of a different order? 

It would be difficult to stress too strongly the originality of today’s 
technical milieu. Spengler, Bergson, and the pessimistic essayists speak 
of machines as of a simple, homogeneous reality; all machines, from 
the simplest to the most complex, are held to belong in the realm of 
execution, with no values except pragmatic ones. There is, actually, a 
difference of genre, of “kingdom,” between the instrument and the 
tool, even between the abstract machine of the eighteenth century and 


5. On the notion of self-regulation in the life of societies see Norbert Wiener, Cyber- 
netics and Society (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1948); but a society cannot remain 
homeostatic, and for this reason we add to the notion of self-regulation that of creativity, 
as intended by Maslow in Motivation and Personality (1955). 
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the concrete machine of today.® The concrete machine—the one whose 
parts act synergically* instead of being merely juxtaposed—is a double 
confluent: a confluent of all the sciences which manifest their exchanges 
in it, even when explicatory theories are partitioned, and a confluent be. 
tween human invention and the spontaneity of nature in the creation of 
an “associated milieu,” in which object and atmosphere exist in causal 
interrelations. Therefore, the complicated machine is not reduced, as 
Bergson would have had it, to the reification of a thought-out scheme; 
in this case it would obviously offer no solution to our epistemological 
problems. Its concreteness proposes between theory and theory, between 
man and nature, an effective union, even a theoretical union, since it is 
reflected in the process of concretization which makes it increasingly 
synergical. It is easy to see what becomes of nature and truth, funda. 
mentals of humanism, in the machine world. The old changeless na- 
ture, left intact by the tool or the instrument which manipulated it only 
from the outside and imposed no new regime upon it, is definitely lost. 
In a Guimbal turbine, a Coolidge tube, or a supersonic plane the object 
conditions nature while being conditioned by it. However, nature is 
not suppressed; it constitutes, along with human intention, an original 
reality which makes it partially mechanical as the object becomes par- 
tially natural. Ancient truth understood as a linear deduction is de- 
stroyed in the same way. While the technical object may undergo minor 
continuous developments, it develops mainly in leaps, for, being con- 
crete outside itself and in its self-regulating relationship with nature, 
the reciprocal causalities it establishes are totalities like living organisms 
and thus are transformed only through total and discontinuous re- 
organization of operative schemas. But this does not render all truth 
impossible, since these leaps take place in evolutive steps, half-experi- 
enced, half-rational, which form the “technical genres.” Thus the world 
of machines has a meaning not only pragmatic but ontological and 
epistemological, whose range we are just beginning to understand. And 
the fact that science tends to be increasingly confused with this world, 


6. Our definitions, examples, and several of our ideas in this paragraph are taken from 
Gilbert Simondon’s remarkable work Du Mode d’existence des objets techniques (Paris: 
Aubier, 1958). 

7. Let us imagine an air-cooled engine. Cylinder and breech are reinforced by ribs; heat 
dissipation is accomplished by winglets. But in fact the two functions are the fact of ribs 
and-winglets which allow no distinction between the volumetric unit and the unit of heat 
dissipation. There is not only compromise between functions but also concomitance and con- 
vergence (Simondon, op. cit., p. 22). 
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that only with difficulty can one distinguish pure science from applied 
science, far from being the ruination of truth, may foreshadow the pos- 
sibility of a new truth in which there would no longer be a gap between 
natural and artificial but rather a reciprocal verification in common 
schemas. Cybernetics contributes to the systematization of this episte- 
mology when it is not reduced, as by Ducrocq, to an instrument of 
technocratic power or, following De Broglie, to a theory of information, 
but rather attempts to be that general theory of modes of functioning 
which Wiener had in mind when he launched the word in 1948. 

The social sciences experience a similar fate in the notions of constitu- 
tion and levels of consciousness introduced by phenomenology. Henry 
Duméry made remarkable use of this in his Philosophie de la religion. 
According to these views, the “conscience” grasps the religious character 
of its object by revealing its own religiosity; this constitutive act occurs 
on at least two levels: that of “categories” (absolute, subject, grace, sin, 
charity, etc.) and that of “schemas” (transcendence, soul, supernatural, 
fall, ecstasy, etc.), the schema being in its mixture of interiority and 
exteriority, of individualization and universality, the diffraction at once 
enriching and debasing of category. We are thus far removed from 
the classical conception, in which the lower manifestations of religious 
faith were considered as accidents due to the expressive and executive 
necessities of the subject, or quite simply to its weaknesses, without 
affecting in its essence the act, which was distinct from the subject, 
while for Duméry category is engaged in the life of schema. In the 
classical conception, on the other hand, the act of faith recognized a 
fact, even though the discovery of this fact required the illumination of 
grace; for Duméry the religious event is constituted (we do not say 
“created”) by the subject which takes from it both its passions and the 
troubled richness of its schemas and transcendental purity of its design 
of category. Nevertheless, do we not thus find again in the spiritual 
order, the double confluence which we observed a moment ago in the 
truth of the technical object? There is confluence between the levels of 
the subject, in which schemas and categories are bound together in 
their very discords; and there is confluence between subject and object, 
since the real event is neither suppressed nor made contingent (simple 
cause) but, with the revelatory constitution, realizes forms of integra- 


8. Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1958. 
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tion in which their common objectivity is verified.® In addition, these 
views are not limited to religion. Psychoanalysts like Schwarz have 
begun to distinguish in human love intentional levels which admit the 
integration of apparently abnormal aspects, subjective as well as objec. 
tive.’” As for art, we have ourselves observed how often aesthetic theo- 
ries become articulated into a living truth instead of destroying each 
other, as soon as we are willing to admit that in considering a work of 
the plastic arts, for example, there are four constitutive attitudes disclos. 
ing the various spheres of the object. They are a “spectator” attitude 
discovering the spectacle or “literary subject”; an aesthetic enjoyment 
savoring the beauty of harmony, a fruit of universalized living form; 
an aesthetic experience which penetrates the formal absolute of the 
work through the elements of unity or totality, of universal symbolism, 
of original primitivity, of eternity rediscovered, and of free necessity; 
and a human encounter embracing the pictorial, sculptural, architec. 
tural subject in which the formal absolute assumed by the (individual 
or collective) point of view of the artist realizes that unique yet uni- 
versal thing called “a style,” a vision of the world."’ Religion, love, and 
art thus draw us away from a truth of nature, in the object as well as 
the subject. But the analysis of constitutive levels discloses a truth of 
human action in which object and subject are verified in the constitu- 
ent act and in which the definite strata, by their conjunctions, at once 
diverge and symbolize each other. 

Thus, in the case of phenomenology as in that of cybernetics, the 
truth which is beginning to dawn does not seem to be deprived of all 
regulatory character, despite the removal of a fixed nature. In this re- 
gard it even possesses an advantage over the old truth: it does not re- 
quire premature bifurcations. Traditional systems, whether conceived 
as the cyclical high points of the Middle Ages or the linear systems 
inaugurated by Descartes, rested on principles which provided their 
coherence but almost immediately separated them from each other. On 


9. In this recollection of religious philosophy Henry Duméry retains only its phenom- 
enology, symptoms of a universial methodological current, and purposely excludes the 
transcendental idealism, reminiscent of Husserl and Plotinus, which belongs to the personal 
philosophy of the author. 

10. Cf., among others, Psychologie sexuelle (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 
1951). 


11. Henri Van Lier, hes Arts de l’espace (Paris: Casterman, 1959). 
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the other hand, our studies of technical functionings or of constitutive 
levels proceed in some way from below and bring out partial truths 
capable of functioning in widely varied speculative ensembles, postu- 
lating principles and final choices only at the end of their lines of flight, 
as at the horizon. There is in this a remarkable factor of homeostasis 
and cultural exchanges, which can be observed even in political theory. 
Whereas liberalism and socialism split some time ago because of their 
basic differences, the habit of postponing decisions of principle and of 
soberly analyzing modes of functionings and intententional levels 
caused economists and sociologists in both camps to exchange methods, 
to the point where capitalism and communism today often reverse roles. 
This is why our truth may be called truth of dialogue: of man and 
man, of man and things. Not that it is reduced to the exercise of dia- 
logue, as the agnostic would have it, any more than it is separable from 
dialogue, as the dogmatism of truth of nature would have it. Nature is 
on the periphery of the dialogue, forming a sort of knot through more 
and more comprehensive figures which symbolize it in symbolizing one 
another. Placed in this technical and phenomenological perspective, 
dialogue and coexistence in which we had at first seen a sign of anarchy 
—which, for a truth of nature, they would be—become tests of self- 
regulation. 

One may hardly say how this truth also shows itself to be creative. 
It is at odds with its system instead of finding support therein. In the 
technical field, on the other hand, the balances it constructs are metas- 
table, in the sense that they insert themselves into a process of con- 
cretization in which each landing, after saturation, is supersaturated 
and calls forth that total reorganization of reciprocal causalities which 
is, in the proper sense of the word, invention. In technique, too, man 
is responsible for nature through that confluent of artificial and natural 
which is the concrete machine. More directly, he is responsible for the 
machine itself, for, notwithstanding the popular conception of auto- 
mation (one of the latest versions of the myth), the ideal form of the 
technical object is not realized in the robot. The most perfect machine 
is not a finished product; it contains, on the contrary, degrees of in- 
determination which open it up to multiple human intentions through 
a variety of coding systems. Man and machine complement each other: 
the machine registers prodigiously well but is incapable of sensation 
and invention; the human being registers poorly or little but has the 
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ability to make his recordings meaningful and inventive in application 
to his aim. Man, then, far from being alienated by the machine, finds 
in it his proper functioning extended and turning back upon itself to 
be launched anew, through invention, toward new integrations. And, 
as the phenomenological moves in the same direction, since analysis by 
levels employs our constitutive activity in all directions, the truth which 
is sought before our very eyes seems to promise the twin characteristics 
of a humanist epistemology: self-regulation and creativity. 

Horizontal ethics—Liberty, or choice in the ethics of duty, has be. 
come for us the creation of values. Does this reduce us to the anarchy 
or the empiricism which has been noted in existentialism and in 
Marxism? 

Let us consider a simple example. Ancient and contemporary ethical 
systems agree that one must love one’s neighbor, but the methods of 
establishing this love differ. The classics proceeded in what might be 
called a vertical direction, drawn from a supernatural or natural prin- 
ciple. My neighbor, having the same religious end or quite simply the 
same rational essence as I do, possesses the same rights; my duties are 
inferred from this. Our ethics, on the other hand, proceed horizontally, 
as it were, following approximately this Hegelian line. I am constantly 
tempted to declare myself; the being-with which I am cannot succeed 
in this except by causing itself to be recognized by others. If I impose 
myself on others by force, I make a thing of it and am no longer truly 
recognized; the only recognition of myself by others passes through 
recognition of others by me. 

It is clear that this concrete morality is self-regulated. Contrary to the 
claims of dogmatic beliefs, lived experience possesses a coherence, even 
a logic, as soon as it is thematized. There are modes of conduct in which 
the meaning is accomplished, others in which it is denied. No doubt 
the principles are then no longer fixed and at the start but living and 
at the finish; their stability is nonetheless measured in Blondel’s or 
Jaspers’ metaphysics, as in the existential psychoanalysis of Sartre. And 
this ethics is also creative, given that it increases our responsibility in 
various ways. It always remains to be done, beginning again, testing it 
self in endlessly new situations which not only apply it but develop it— 
as ancient casuistry—and reorganize it in true inventions. In addition, 


12. Onall this see Simondon, op. cit. 
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not being deductive, it accepts the verdict of the fact; deprived of the 
old refuge of “good intentions,” it grasps its good and its evil in the 
test of the event itself or in the opinion of others. Finally, since it no 
longer has a human archetype as a point of departure, but rather seeks 
to create one, it is responsible, in each act, for the entire picture of man. 
Without lending itself to the self-assured and comminatory preaching 
of classical ethics, it would appear that cultural fecundity cannot be 
denied it. 

The aesthetics of abstraction —Art is a privileged area for whoever 
would realize our historical situation. It is often prophetic, for, in the 
intuitive and sensitive mode proper to it, it presents a vision of the 
world which scientific or philosophic thought does not usually system- 
atize until long after the fact. What complicates things in our situation 
is that abstraction, a characteristic of present-day art, is an ambiguous 
phenomenon. It is known to appear in the final days of cultures as their 
sclerosis, and primitive peoples are known to avoid it insofar as they 
are in contact with a more advanced civilization—two reasons for seeing 
in our abstract art an obvious sign of barbarism. But it is also clearly 
observable that abstraction was creative and ordering wherever it did 
not represent a final stage in the life of forms but coincided with the 
spiritual beginning of a culture, as in the case of Islam. What part does 
it play for us? 

In any case, contemporary abstraction in no way partakes of a sclero- 
sis of previous forms. Francastel has clearly shown that it is neither the 
hardening nor the weakening of Renaissance space but a clear break 
with it, a new departure.’® 

This feeling is confirmed when it is observed how contemporary 
painting attempts a return to first elements in all orders, to pure space, 
pure matter, and pure action. Thus we have Paul Klee seeking the space 
which precedes form, the universal matrix in which all form is born; 
haunted at the same time by raw material, by the substance which 
preceded all designation; anxious, finally, to find in its original purity 
the human gesture without which there would be neither space nor 
defined substance. And in reality it is not a matter of simple clearing- 
away, of happy and savage ignorance—somewhat like Spengler’s mo- 
ments of pure race and pure life—in which man would take pleasure, 


13. Art et société (1955). 
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between two cultures, in rediscovering the magical signs of the primi- 
tive. There is some of all this in Klee, who is in many ways admirable, 
No, works like the “Principal and Secondary Roads,” or “Land of 
Choice,” or the “Devil’s Jungle” of this same Klee, quite like the sculp. 
tures of Naum Gabo, sketch out truly new forms as much in their 
content as in their mode of birth. They create structures of matter, 
parallel to that of relativity, in which substance is expressed by mass, 
mass by energy, and energy by torsions of space. And, on the other 
hand, they are no longer constituted by masterpieces comparable one 
by one to an archetypal nature—as in traditional science and ethics every 
act, every proposition, had its own evidence—but they are voluntarily 
inserted in series in which they recall each other as well as nature, in 
the breast of that artificial nature and of that natural artifice which is 
contemporary artistic expression, whether one thinks of the “series” of 
Picasso, of Delaunay, of Mondrian, or again of the Klee of “Das 
bildnerische Denken,” for whom creation is always at the same time 
a methodology of art. We here encounter once more our descriptions 
of the technical world, except that in those descriptions technique 
effected, art manifested, transforming practical schemas into the inclu- 
sive symbols of the whole. As for knowing whether this self-regulation 
is capable of surpassing the artist and sustaining a whole society in 
becoming its imagery, let one measure the degree to which Klee, 
Picasso, Matisse, Mondrian, and Miro have penetrated the areas of the 
advertising poster and the household arts. 

But the promises of painting and sculpture, esoteric disciplines, are 
nothing compared to the soaring creations of architecture, closer to the 
people, which today surpass painting in truly great creative inspiration 
—an encouraging development when it is recalled that architectural 
creation is commonly considered a characteristic of beginning civiliza- 
tions. Brasilia, Chandigore, Caracas, as statements of Le Corbusier, 
Frank Lloyd Wright’s Kaufmann house, Mies van der Rohe’s Illinois 
Institute of Technology, Nervi’s Rome station, despite the profound 
differences among these four men, are creating the same new world. 
The steel-ribboned glass wall, glittering by day and by night, dis 
symmetry, pillar construction raising whole large buildings off the 
ground, cantilevered overhang, man-made materials, the organic struc 
ture of self-supporting dividing walls, mushroom- or tent-shaped vault 
ing, modular construction, the open plan, the search for an architectural 
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adaptation to both work and leisure, a link between building structures 
and machine structures, a free-flowing interior-exterior conception of 
space—all this shows the same reluctance to accept either physical nature 
or human nature as existing facts but rather to erect a median reality 
in which man and nature exist in mutual causality. After what we have 
said of the technical world, there is a profound meaning in Le 
Corbusier’s insistence that architecture is a “machine for living,” as 
there is in Gropius’ remark that it is a “methodology of society.”** 
To these dazzling developments in the spatial arts may be compared 
the current crisis in the temporal arts, especially in music and literature 
—unless this too may contain another indirect confirmation of our 
hopes. Time is in fact more interior than is space; also it is elaborated 
later than space in cultures, as is indicated in the Hegelian classification, 
repeated by Faure, which lists in order architecture, sculpture, painting, 
music, and poetry. Thus the difficulties of contemporary music would 
seem to indicate a point of departure. The same might be said of our 
literary poverty. Aside from its position among the arts of time, lan- 
guage, through its sociological and ideological functions, is deeply 
engaged in tradition and little fit for metamorphoses; besides, its cere- 
bral nature makes it ill suited to serve as the stuff of the technical and 
methodological experiments which we have been discussing. For all 
these reasons our new time themes will perhaps first be constituted in 
those of the arts of time which are most strongly supported by space: 
dance and film, when the latter has come to realize that its chief ma- 
terial is textured at least as much by duration as by image. But proph- 
ecy is dangerous. Aside from the fact that the arts of time have occa- 
sionally known dawning outbursts in the past—witness Homer and 
Dante—the rhythm of our reflective culture, doubtless greatly accel- 
erated in comparison to the age-old cultures of Spengler, may hasten 
the blooming of literary and musical works. So it is even more impor- 
tant for us that, when they explore truly creative paths and are not 
content to plagiarize or to deny the past, our arts of time adopt the lines 
of force of other sectors of culture. In the contemporary novel and 
poetry, as in electronic music, there is an exploitation of schemas which, 
at the symbolic level proper to art, is contemporaneous with the 
cybernetic and phenomenological relationships which we noted in 


14. Cf. Pierre Francastel, Art et technique (1956), and Van Lier, op. cit. 
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painting and architecture.”* In all fields the same orientation is involved, 
even though the temporal arts, in their essence or in any other way, 
do not show immediately the same virtues of self-regulation and crea- 
tivity. 

From myth to network system—We have asked: Is it possible to 
build a culture without myth? And, by the enervation of myth, does 
not technical and critical civilization cut off all hope for itself? We 
now see that it may not be possible to state the problem quite so bluntly, 
What we have just said of contemporary epistemology, ethics, and art 
forces on us a new image of reality, that of a universal network, and 
we may well ask whether this is not capable of taking the place of 
myth. 

Elements are disposed in a network when they are joined together 
in such a manner that they form a fabric in which they refer to each 
other, each participating in the forces and the structures of the whole, 
which they support, share, and exchange. Here it must be made clear 
that a true network is not defined in its own terms; it incloses some- 
thing and is organized within itself only for the reticulation of ex- 
ternal reality, with which it forms a new reality. But then the web 
possesses several of the properties of myth. It, too, is of a universal and 
totalitarian tendency, is both visible and tangible. It blends the imag- 
inary and the rational, understanding and action, and arouses the ideas- 
images-forces. It has a collective meaning and, in assuming the real, 
presents itself as real and sacred.’® Of course, unlike myth, which is 
static and irrational, the web must be constantly constructed, remade, 
criticized, and reinvented—otherwise how could it be reconciled with 
the critical and artificialist mentality? But its artificiality is not a pure 
contingency; it holds man and beings enchained in its meshes, in its 

15. E.g., the Robbe-Grillet of La Jalousie (1958) does not describe the jealous person, 
either in the third or in the first person but makes him relate his suspicions as he lived 
them, obliging the reader to perceive, to reason, in short to “function” with him, It is 
for this reason that the book is entitled La Jalousie, not Le Jaloux. And this functioning, 
need we say, is not limited to a recording of facts, nor does it create them; it “constitutes” 


them, according to the apparent shifts of feeling and the profound relationships—in space 
and in time—of its existential dialectic. 


16. When unruly students, several years ago, put the clock of the Paris Observatory out 
of order, public reaction was quite violent. The feeling of sacrilege arose not from an evalu- 
ation of the damage done, which was, after all, relatively minor, but rather from the fact 
that an attack had been made against the key point of a network, since this clock sends out 
hourly signals over the radio (cf. Simondon, op. cit., p. 221). 
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schemas of interaction joined with each other. We recall that contem- 
porary architecture is a machine, in the noble sense of the word; the 
expression can be turned around, and we may say that the world of 
concrete machines is an architectural one: its reticulary structure weaves 
an environment around man, a world of operationally significant forms. 
It creates, in short, that inclosing space which is the language of archi- 
tecture. 

Of course, for the network to play this cultural role, it must be open 
and not closed in a sterilizing automation. In other words, the ma- 
chine’s informatory capacity must encounter man’s capacity for discern- 
ing meaning. The notion of network, this is to say, cannot be com- 
pletely elucidated by cybernetic examination; it terminates in a phe- 
nomenology. When all is said and done, the machine does not re- 
quire the supplement of a soul demanded by Bergson but rather a 
complement of spirit, in which it is coupled with the human element 
ina totality of finalized action and thought. Pessimistic essayists have 
made of the network a mass or a labyrinth, and this it is when judged 
by ancient norms, for it is far from having a certain given nature and 
individuality. On the other hand, as soon as it is seen as including na- 
ture designed for human intention and attaching the individual to the 
productive community, it connects more than it incloses. And the vir- 
tues of humility, nakedness, and participation, proper to dying civiliza- 
tions, would then in our case be creative and self-regulated virtues of 
anew relationship between man and things and between man and man 
within a reticular world. 


III, CONCLUSION 


As recently as a few years ago it was still possible to distinguish be- 
tween men of culture, literary men concerned with so-called eternal 
values of the past, and technicians, oriented toward the effective, the 
future. This distinction has disappeared. While it is true that we have 
been driven into a corner where we must reflect about culture, the man 
of culture no longer has the right to bury himself in the study of 
ancient civilizations, justified in hasty and incidental comparisons be- 
tween these and our own, and pessimistic a priori. Nor can the tech- 
nician afford to be hypnotized by pure efficacy, now that his objects 
are the signs of a culture aborning. Both must contribute to the defini- 
tion of present values. This will not be a continuation of the old “general 
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culture,” in which it was sufficient for the historian to read occasionally 
a work of scientific vulgarization and for the engineer to relax in the 
evening with Homer or the Upanishads. These are still useful pastimes, 
but they indicate an evasion of the real question. Today, general culture 
is no longer a survey of the element, included in extrinsic analogies, bur 
rather the penetration of the very thread of the element, to the knot 
in which, in the most exacting form of specialization, it joins the net. 
work of all its implications and expands from the self-examining to 
the universal. 

This labor of deep examination, of “presentifying” if you will, is 
made indispensable by the very nature of a technical culture. We have 
presented the ideas of network, of methodology, of participation; these 
are so many realities which are not clear in themselves and which 
have to be revealed. For that matter, what cultural values have not 
clamored for revelation? Classical man constructed the humanism 
which was his own, first literary, then scientific, by clarifying and put- 
ting into circulation the fundamental principles necessary for a general 
understanding of literature or of science. We must clarify and inculcate 
the concepts, images, and imperatives of our technological and phenom- 
enological values. 

The intellectual has, therefore, a primary role to play at this moment 
in history. The difficulty is that, often reactionary or progressive, he 
prefers to take refuge in the past or in the future, from which point of 
view he pronounces judgment on what he calls the “present” with a 
self-flattering pride. His return to the present would represent a salutory 
step for himself as well as for those he is supposed to serve. He would 
discover that meditation of the actual in its full force sheds light on 
the past in ts full force, just as the meditation of previous creations is 
the source from which we in our turn draw creative ardor and clair- 
voyance. The present does not make history relative. As Hegel realized, 
it is the moment seized in its articulation of moment which makes its 
best showing in the eternal. 

The young nations are just as involved in this as are the intelligentsia. 
We said at the outset that a new and radical departure should not 
be expected of them, for, since every cultural development must today 
pass through the technical mentality, they will encounter the same 
problems as we do and, in a way, will be old before having really 
begun. And yet they retain the advantages of youth, in the sense that 
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they have a fresh outlook which confers on future values the magnetism 
indispensable to their existence as values. In any case—since it might 
be maintained that this enthusiasm has a musty smell of myth which 
will disappear as progress is made—their capacity for astonishment has 
the advantage of not slowing down new values by a priori pessimistic 
judgments which prevent blasé peoples from recognizing and develop- 
ing themselves. . 

The concerted establishment of a culture: the double requirement of 
method and impulse—or, if you prefer, of self-regulation and creativity 
—implied in this task undoubtedly explains the deep significance of the 
rapprochement we are witnessing between the enterprising strength of 
young peoples and the intellectual strength of older nations. 
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SNOBBISM: ONE ASPECT OF THE 


WILL TO POWER 


The sense of power has a double face: on the one hand, it is the will to 
power as a force impelling to action; on the other hand, it is a basic 
state of mind which essentially conditions our intellectual approach to 
reality. It is in this second perspective that we see why the interpreta- 
tion of a series of relationships between man and reality in terms of 
power, inconceivable among the Zunis or the Arapesh, is natural to the 
Western mind, or, at any rate, is more or less in agreement with its 
general attitude. As Mannheim observed, “We enter at birth a world 
which has already been interpreted, a world which has already been 
made comprehensible, and each of whose parts has a meaning.” In this 
study we propose to examine to what degree and through what modes 
of expression this age-old spiritual conditioning has influenced our view 
of the world and of the realities of existence. 

The perspective in which the category of power was given new scopé 


Translated by James Labadie. 


1. K, Mannheim, Essays on the Sociology of Knowledge (London, 1952), p. 197. 
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was sketched out by Hobbes; wealth, popularity, reputation, eloquence, 
knowledge itself, are, he tells us, forms of power.” This view was to be 
rationalized by Locke, who classified “the idea of power among the 
simplest ideas, those beyond which there is no need to seek a more 
primitive explanatory principle.”* From this fact, man in our civiliza- 
tion has been led not only to strive for power over his fellows and over 
things but also to interpret every relationship between his “self” and the 
real world in terms of power. While this may be objective reality or cul- 
tural interpretation, he seeks the reasons for, and the traces of, his pre- 
occupation with these matters in the very origins of humanity. 

The interpretation of reality in terms of power finds disquieting con- 
firmation in the analysis of the religious experience from the most 
archaic times. The feeling of man in the presence of “something other 
which surprises” is qualified by the fact that this “other” is out of the 
ordinary precisely because of the power it may exert.* According to 
Otto’s systematizing perspective, it is the moment of power which 
basically characterizes the numinous, whose energetic nature is linked 
to a feeling of mysterious and terrible majesty.” A historicizing point of 
view retains the hypothesis of a process of change® in the content of 
archaic man’s religious feeling, of a “gradual slipping over from a con- 
cern about life, proper to totemic cultures, to a concern about power,” 
at the time when the individual realized more clearly his separation 
from the universe. The cults of ancestors and of heroes are then sup- 
posed to have come to the fore, displacing the cults of life.’ The primi- 
tive cultures of today in which we imagine, not without reason, that the 
mental structure of archaic man persists, offer noticeable traces of such 


2. Thomas Hobbes, Leviathan (Oxford, 1952), chap. xi. 


3. R. Polin, “Sens ct fondement de pouvoir chez J. Locke,” Le Pouvoir (Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1957), I, 56. 

4. G. van der Leeuw, La Religion dans son essence ct ses manifestations (Paris, 1948), 
Pp. 9-10. 

5. R. Otto, Das Heilige (Breslau, 1920), pp. 12, 19, 25. 

6. We are avoiding any term which might imply the idea (called arbitrary by M. Eliade) 


of an evolution of the religious phenomenon (cf. Traité d'histoire des religions [Paris, 
1943], p. 12). 


7. M. Leenhardt, “Quelques éléments communs aux forms inférieures de la religion,” 
Histoire des Religions (Paris: Blound & Gay, 1953), p. 98, 108-9. 
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a change. This could be due to a superimposition of cultures on differ- 
ent mentalities: Polynesian culture, for example, over a Melanesian 
base, substituting for the totemic myth proper to the latter just such a 
myth of power and of the gods.* It is, in fact, possible to verify, through 
ethnological evidence, the idea that the universe of today’s primitive 
man is dominated, if not obsessed, by the idea of power, of the “mana,” 
an element definable only through the fact of its active force.® On this 
cultural level human existence is characterized by a double insecurity: 
material, as produced by man’s symbolic nudity before natural phenom- 
ena, and psychological as well, since the individual personality, newly 
acquired, is often threatened with disintegration.’° From this moment 
the individual’s mode of behavior is no longer a matter of indifference; 
it must necessarily “correspond to the aim of power . . . conquering evil 
powers and awakening fruitful powers.”"? In this situation magic im- 
posed its requirements, and a magical mentality and magical attitudes 
took shape. To support our thesis we shall underscore some significant 
moments in their cultural persistence. 

From one point of view, magic represents what is most original and 
most immediate in the will to power.’* Through its energetic and prag- 
matic character’® it is first of all an “art of making,”’* of “producing a 
desired epilogue.”*’ Its particular techniques, culturally variable, bear 
the stamp of a single dominating passion. The significance of magic lies 
in the fact that magic affirmation claims to create a universe of the sub- 
ject, an Umwelt proper to itself in which its will, its own pleasure, is to 
be the sole norm. In this respect it is a revolt against “the given” and at 


8. M. Leenhardt, Do Kamo (Paris: Gallimard, 1947), p. 129. 

g. Van der Leeuw, op. cit., p. 10-11. 

10. E. de Martino, I/ Mondo magico (Turin, 1948); cf. especially pp. 91 ff. 
11. Van der Leeuw, op. cit., p. 334. 


12. G. van der Leeuw, Der Mensch und die Religion (Basel: Verlag Haus zom falken, 
1941). 


13. B. Malinowski, Magic, Science, and Religion (Boston: Beacon Press, 1948), p. 114: 


14. M. Mauss, “Esquisse d'une théorie générale de la magie,” in Sociologie et Anthro- 
pologie (Paris, 1950), p. 134. 


15. Malinowski, op. cit., p. 54. 
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the same time a transformation of nature into culture.'® Socially, magic 


represents an instrument of ascendancy and domination;*’ the phe- 
nomenon of shamanism is, in fact, found at the origin of many archaic 
or primitive hierarchies.’* All hierophancy is a manifestation of force;’” 
this theme is vigorously renewed in the Nordic religions. The degree 
to which certain of these elements, transmitted to us through the col- 
lective subconscious, have influenced the myths of modern societies is a 
matter of intuition and conjecture. 

In Chinese thought, on the other hand, there is a well-articulated 
spiritual current, Taoism, whose supreme principle tends precisely to- 
ward a negation of the will to power in all its forms. But this current 
is isolated in relation to the main structures of the Chinese world. The 
conception dominant there sees the universe as a hierarchy of powers 
which proceeds from Heaven toward the Emperor, son of Heaven; this 
world is a world of domination.“ The Vedic religion of India concen- 
trated the movement toward power in the idea of sacrifice, at once litur- 
gical and magical. But within this great civilization an important 
change of mentality occurred in the introduction of a new category of 
power: that of power as knowledge. The Hindu intuition interiorizes 
the struggle which is the myth of its existence: man will no longer be 
concerned with conquering the world but rather with surmounting its 
illusion by recognizing it for what it is. This introverted will to power, 
aiming at nothing less than breaking the cosmic process itself, was 
systematized in the teaching of Buddha.*! Yoga was to elaborate, to the 
profit of Hinduism, techniques whose aim would be to surpass the hu- 
man condition and its psychosomatic structures.** At the same time, 


16. G. van der Leeuw, L’Homme primitif et la religion (Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1940), p. 40. 


17. Cf. Ruth Benedict, Patterns of Culture (London, 1952), pp. 102 ff. 
18. Cf. Mircea Eliade, Le Chamanisme (Paris, 1951). 
19. Mircea Eliade, Mythes, réves et mystére (Paris, 1951), p. 169. 


20. Cf. A. Forke, Die Gedankenwelt des chinesischen Kulturkreises (Munich-Berlin: 
Oldenbourg, 1927), pp. 179 ff. 


21. Cf. Majjhimanikayo, I, 1, 2; XV, 9, Vol. I, p. 8, 1080. Dighanikayo, I, 11, Vol. II, pp. 
149-50, 


22. Eliade, Mythes ..., pp. 116, 122, and Les Techniques du Yoga (Paris, 1947). 
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from the point of view of the subject matter of religion, there could be 
seen in faith “the innermost experience of power” culminating in the 
testimony of the martyr.” This view, which appears to be related to the 
spiritual theme of “conquering evil through good,” had a striking prac. 
tical application. From the principle of non-violence which character. 
izes Jainism and which aims at the spiritual liberation of the individual, 
Mahatma Gandhi developed a technique of political struggle which be- 
came in turn a true and proper instrument of power. 

The category of the will to power as knowledge, which had its meta- 
physical celebration in Oriental thought, found a different justification 
in Occidental civilization, where it moved in the direction of a growing 
secularization of the importance and the final ends of knowledge. De. 
veloping out of the feeling of plenitude, as Virgil expressed it, of “the 
happiness of knowing the cause of things,”** modern empiricism moved 
inevitably toward the pragmatist statement that “knowledge is power.” 
It is normal, then, that in Orwell’s animal state the pigs’ superior knowl- 
edge gives them quite naturally the function of chiefs.*? This fact was 
to be semantically translated: “The language of power, we are told, is 
not clearly separated from the language of knowledge.”*® In all times, 
knowledge, or a certain type of knowledge, has placed the one who 
knows in a position superior to that of his fellows; but never so much 
as today has this idea been interpreted, on the one hand, in terms of 
power, and utilized, on the other hand, to the ends of power itself. 

“To impose on becoming the character of being,” wrote Nietzsche, 
“is the highest will to power.”*" In this view the interpretation of philo- 
sophical knowledge is closely linked to the value which man attributes 
to the absolute, to the importance of the search for, and possession of, 
the absolute, and to the fact that this knowledge is to some extent crea- 
tion, that is, a reduction of the chaos of immediate experience to a cos- 
mos of intelligibility. If for the realist philosopher this brings about the 


> 


3. F. Wieser, Das Gesets der Macht (Vienna: Springer, 1926), p. 80. 


24. Georgics ii. 489. 
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5. George Orwell, Animal Farm (London: Penguin), p. 25. 


26. Richard P. McKeon, ‘“‘Le Pouvoir et le langage du pouvoir,” in Le Poueoir (Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1956, I, 27. 


27. Nietzsche, Der Wille zur Macht (Kroner ed.), p. 418. 
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discovery and reconstruction of an ontological order, and, for the ideal- 
ist, a true and properly named creation, philosophy creates for both a 
new world of relations and meanings. Such a position cannot remain 
the private domain of its author. Every intuition of the world possesses 
implicitly an intentionality which demands to be communicated. Im- 
perceptibly, this constructed or reconstructed world of being and its 
relationships becomes, to a certain extent, a world of “ought-to-be.” 
Knowledge, henceforth an existential truth, implies an appeal for the 
support of others. Thus the competition among intuitions of the world 
isa struggle for truth, but, at the same time, a struggle for the power 
which truth gives over men who accept it as such. 

Our reflections on the power aspect of philosophical knowledge are 
equally valid for scientific knowledge as an effort to dominate the ob- 
jective universe. This knowledge is closely linked to the technique 
which it at once engenders and conditions, that is, to the art of possess- 
ing and exploiting that universe as effectively as possible. We are led to 
evaluate its significance in relation to its apparent aims, but the reality 
of the technique is two-sided. “The fact is,” observed Spengler, “that 
the inventor’s passion has nothing to do with his results. It is his own 
vital instinct, his happiness, and his personal suffering. He wishes to 
enjoy a triumph over difficult problems for the sake of this triumph. 
... All great inventions and undertakings originate in the desire of 
strong men for success. They are expressions of personality and not of 
utilitarian thought.”* Be that as it may, technique is not only psycho- 
logically linked to the will to power, but we also know that the real- 
ization of its aims leads more or less immediately, especially in certain 
sectors, to an accumulation of economic and political power. It is not by 
chance that the age of technique coincides with that of imperialism on 
ascale no longer continental but world-wide. 

The singularity of the mental structure which we may define as the 
power complex and which is to some extent, as we have tried to show, 
the haunting preoccupation and the destiny of our civilization, admits 
the attachment to this central category of numerous modes of conduct 
and facts which appear totally unrelated to it. Nothing seems more 
purely altruistic than the act of giving. It is nevertheless significant 
that, just at the moment when the baroque world became explicitly 


28. Oswald Spengler, Der Mensch und die Technik (Munich, 1933), pp- 71-72. 
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conscious of the feeling of power, the occult meaning of the gift was 
revealed: Hobbes could write that “acts of kindness imply obligation; 
and obligation is slavery.”*® Such an interpretation does not stem ex- 
clusively from the pessimism for which a later age was to reproach the 
philosopher of Malmesbury. It is metaphysically, if not in fact, the ex- 
tension and explanation of a timeless feeling brought clearly to light by 
the study of the archaic mentality. It concerns the concept of the gift as 
magical gift. “To give, in this view, means to exercise one’s power. .., 
He who gives brings something of himself into the life of another and 
then this other person is no longer free.”*° This concept is religious in 
origin. Ritual sacrifice to conjure away the harmful influence of the 
dead or to propitiate the gods and even the pledge offered to Fortune 
are equally arguments to a power one fears and thus are instruments of 
power. On the level of human relationships, the biblical theme repeated 
by St. Paul of the glowing coals one heaps on the head of the enemy 
through good deeds*? is an illustration of this particular technique of 
domination. 

The non-economic and non-benevolent function of the gift is under- 
lined on the sociological level by the practice of the potlatch and its 
derivatives, defined as “total payments in kind of the agonistic type.” 
They consist, as we have said, of the distribution, even the ostentatious 
destruction, of wealth. Now, the aspect of potlatch which interests us 
is the fact that it is a ceremony of constraint. It implies that he who 
receives largesse must reciprocate in order not to lose face. But, as M. 
Mauss remarks, “the ideal would be to give a potlatch and not have it 
returned,”** In this way superiority would remain an acquisition of the 
generous one—the man who gave proof of power. Here we have the 
basic elements of a notion of prestige associated with the idea of power: 
for the competitive will is not directed toward the material aim of the 
activity (the distribution of wealth) but is destined to outclass a rival 


29. Hobbes, op. cit., chap. xi, p. 76. Marcus Aurelius had long before warned of the 
opposite dangers of becoming a slave of charity or an ingrate (Pensées, I, 8). 
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or a former enemy.** Imperceptibly, we pass from that archaic mental- 
ity to the modern mentality of conspicuous consumption, as shown by 
Thorstein Veblen. 

Let us note in passing the link between the ideas of chief and “the 
one who gives.” Originally, in fact, political power and economic power 
were united in one and the same person, the king; now “this power 
ought to be superabundant . . . the king gives gifts.”*° This association 
is so profound that it has left traces in popular semantics.*® 

To claim domination over the real is an essential factor in the act of 
magic. By very reason of the assumption that “to dominate is man’s 
most important existential condition,” our age has not failed to assimi- 
late art as well to human modes of domination and to consider art as 
“the most sublime form of the will to power.”** The study of the forms 
of archaic art underscores the initial identity between magico-functional 
expression and artistic expression. The prehistoric act of incantation 
(Magdalenian animal or Aurignacian Venus as instruments of success 
in hunting and fecundity) lacks any specifically artistic intention; 
these are nevertheless expressions of art through the creative display of 
fantasy. The fact that the form they give to the real “is an act of intel- 
ligence and shows a power of organization”®® establishes a relationship 
between the effort of artistic creation and the will to power. The same 
magic quality is proper to the word, whether it be articulated in some 
Orphic or Nordic incantatory formula or in a poem by Mallarmé where 
the magic of sound is combined with that of syntax.*® In both cases it 


is the concern of the will to isolate reality in some way, to reduce it to 
the measure of the subject so that he may possess it more fully. 
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36. The slang term “dab,”’ meaning the chief, the master, is derived from the promis- 
sory Latin dabo: “I shall give” (cf. A. Dauzat, Les Argots [Paris, 1927], p. 73, and 
Balzac, Splendeur et Misére des courtisanes [Pléiade ed.], V, 1055). 

37. E. Friedell, Kalturgeschichte der Neuseit (London, 1947), Il, 403. 
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As man affirms his individuality in relation to the world, and even 
to society, art and the artist are individualized in their turn; the affin- 
ity between artistic effort and will to power is all the more clearly seen, 
Freed from archaic constraints, the individual pursues his dream of 
power along the paths of art. The superior man, wrote Nietzsche, “must 
create, that is, impose his superiority on others as teacher or as artist.”*° 
He wishes first to triumph over time in the sense of personal immor- 
tality, like the Egyptian of the pyramids, or in the sense of renown, like 
the Assyrian. This will to vanquish death and nothingness was a trait 
common to both Horace and Shakespeare. 

In other spiritual climates where art is liberation, as among the 
Greeks or in Goethe, the will to conquer an obsession and its triumph 
also celebrate the splendors of a refined will to power. The attitude of 
flight, of revolt, of non-recognition of the world as it is, may in turn 
be expressed in its appropriate artistic terms. The artist then becomes 
suggestive of a private universe, and he may acquire, by re-creating the 
world in his own image, the feeling of a true demiurgic power. 

This reading of human reality through the perspective of power 
(whose principal, if not whose unique reality, is, we stress, of cultural 
origin) is an integral part of the current conception of history and so- 
ciology, both of which recognize the pre-eminent function of power in 
the economy of world civilization. “All human groups, whatever they 
are,” writes Pirenne, “tend to spread out. This is a fact derived not 
from reason or from politics, but from life itself.”** Bertrand Russell 
notes that “the fundamental idea in the social sciences is Power, in the 
same sense that energy is the fundamental concept in physics. The laws 
of social dynamics can only be formulated in terms of Power.”** The 
will to power which originally tends toward the affirmation of the in- 
dividual may, on the other hand, be expressed in the forms through 
which the person is nullified. This is the case of mass man, who en- 
joys the feeling of power only in vicarious form, that is, by adhering to 
some collective body like “the Party.”** 


40. Nietzsche, Nachlass (Kroner edition), II, 746. 


41. J. Pirenne, Les grands courants de l'histoire universelle (Neuchatel: Editions de la 
Baconnitre; Paris: A. Michel), VII, xiv. 


42. Power (London, 1948), pp. 10-11. 
43. Wieser, op. cit. 
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Developments of the theme of power have also been significant in 
the fact that they are not immediately obvious. This is the case when 
the theme is applied to certain organic functions, ranked symbolically 
at least, despite their specificity, in the orbit of the will to power. 

Such an attribution is sometimes but pure image paradoxically justi- 
fied by a general intuition of existence: thus Nietzsche could write that 
“feeding oneself is but a derived act: what is original is the desire to 
engulf.”** However, his doctrine that the organic functions are but the 
expression of a radical will toward appropriation that varies specifically 
from case to case*® is in a way confirmed (partially, it is true, but em- 
pirically) in the area of sexual activity. The Nietzschean formulation 
of nature derived from sexuality is somewhat metaphysical, even nebu- 
lous;** we refer to it only as a point of departure and for what might 
be called its ironic interest. Nietzsche, in fact, held as false the doctrine 
of the all-importance of the sexual, a doctrine which his contemporary, 
Sigmund Freud (twelve years his junior), was to invest with the au- 
thority and wide acceptance we know so well.** There can be no ques- 
tion here of discussing how well founded these various interpretations 
and contrasting evaluations are; in no way do they represent eternal 
verities, their cultural conditioning being far too obvious. From our 
point of view, the very theme of this study dictates the metaphysical 
choice of its orientation. As Alexander observes, Freudian doctrine is 
oriented too much toward the biological to take sociocultural factors 
sufficiently into account.** Within the limits of this context, Freud may 
be likened to a Goethe who in writing Faust would have stopped with 
the Gretchen episode. But we cannot fail to appreciate the universal 
human significance of the epic second part. 

By stressing the considerable degree to which social structures and 
cultural imagination have conditioned and qualified the fundamental 


44. Nietzsche, Der Wille zur Macht, p. 657. 
45. Ibid., p. 658. 
46. Nietzsche, Nachlass, Il, 384. 


47. On the will to power as a not insignificant basis for the personal effort of the 
founder of psychoanalysis, cf. Ernest Jones, Sigmund Freud (London, 1956), I, 33-34. 


48. F. Alexander, in Clyde K. Kluckhohn and Henry A. Murray (eds.), Personality in 
Nature, Society, and Culture (rev. ed.; New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1953), pp. 426 ff. 
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moment of sexuality by a series of changing meanings, we necessarily 
go beyond the elementary moment, intumescence-detumescence, of its 
physiological mechanism. 

Even on the subhuman level of primates this appears clearly to be 
more than pure biology, the sociological element and its structures of 
hierarchical dominance exercising a considerable influence. It has been 
observed that the sexual reactions of primates are often oriented toward 
obtaining material advantages, with no relation to the sexual appetite 
as such,*® and that this appetite is to some extent a secondary and de- 
rived fact in relation to the primary fact of dominance-possession.”” 

One of the distinctive characteristics of the archaic world is the cul- 
tural role played by sexuality. It is closely linked to the idea of power 
for “the potentiality applied by man to an environment . . . has its 
roots firmly planted in the sexual life.”** Such an association is all the 
more significant when the sexual act is not related to procreation asa 
physiological process. We are told that “the Canaques does not know 
that the male has an essential task in the transmission of life.”’* The 
father’s function (while considered a result of the genetic instinct) is 
interpreted as an invigorating function,* at once symbolic and con- 
crete, which integrates a process having its own peculiar structures.™ 
Phallic symbolism is essentially directed toward the cult of a source of 
strength.” This displayed strength is destined to bring about the fe- 


49. S, Zuckerman, The Social Life of Monkeys and Apes (London, 1932). The shifting 
of hierarchical positions conditions the sexual response of chickens (cf. Egge Schjelderup, 
“Weitere Beitrage zur Sozial und Individual-Psychologie des Haushuhnes,” Zeitschrift fir 
Psychologie [Leipzig, 1922], pp. 81-82). 


50. W. Kohler has noted that sexual excitement in the chimpanzee is “less specific and 
less differentiated from other forms of excitement than in humans . . . the chimpanzee's 
sexuality is apparently less sexual than that of civilized man” (The Mentality of Apes 
[London: K. Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., 1951], pp. 302-3). 

51. Van der Leeuw, op. cit., pp. 224-25. 

52. M. Leenhardt, Gens de la grande terre (Paris: Gallimard, 1937), p. 143. 


53. M. Leenhardt, Do Kamo, p. 87. 
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ner & Humblot, 1951), p. 376. 
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cundity of the fields or military victory;°* rites of sexual abstinence are 
developed concurrently, aiming at an accumulation of power.*’ While 
in matrilinear societies the power role of the father is diminished, in 
patrilinear societies a patriarchal status tends to develop, with all the 
ideas of superiority and domination this suggests.”* The father is then 
able to assume a status that is authoritarian and “Adlerian” rather than 
sexual and “Freudian.”°® Patriarchal societies recognize polygamy; now 
this is a fact conditioned sociologically rather than biologically: having 
a great number of wives is a sign of power and wealth.®° We are told 
that “the fundamental instinct of the sexual life . . . is linked to a more 
or less clear ulterior motive of victory”: the original motive for the 
rape of women seems (in part, at least) to have been their trophy 
value,” Parallel to this on another level are the innumerable conquests 
of classical Don Juanism. 

Sexual possession in itself has been considered a sign of authority and 
power. At the time of his revolt, Absalom hoped to consolidate his 
prestige position by possessing the concubines of his father, King Da- 
vid." Western civilization inherited and deepened the athletic and pos- 
sessive aspect of sexuality. La Rochefoucauld was later to codify this 
feeling: for the soul, love is a “passion to rule,” for the body a “desire 
to possess.”** The term “possession” is in fact but an occult symboliza- 
tion of power, since in the sexual act the male does not really take pos- 
session of anything. For the Balzacian hero, “to have a mistress . . . is 


56. Van der Leeuw, op. cit., pp. 225 ff. 
57. J. Frazer, The Golden Bough (abridged ed.; London, 1949[?]), pp. 138-39. 


58. Cf. B. Malinowski, Sex and Repression in Savage Society (London: K, Paul, Trench, 
Trubner & Co., 1949) pp. 24 ff. 


59. Van der Leeuw, op. cit., p. 178. 
60. Mead, op, cit., p. 128. 
61. P. Bovet, L’Instinct combatif (Paris, 1928), p. 50. 


62. Thorstein Veblen, The Theory of the Leisure Class (New York: Macmillan Co., 
1931), p. 35. 


63. II Kings 16:21. 
64. La Rochefoucauld, “Reflexions et Maximes,” CEuvres completes (Paris: Pléiade ed.), 


LXVII, 253. 
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a sign of power.”® Petrarch had already noted that in the society of his 
time adultery was an object “not of libido but of pride.”®* The com. 
petitive side of the sexual chase is underscored by Proust’s hero: “Carnal 
love was the enjoyment of a triumph over so many competitors.”* 

American sociologists have also stressed this competitive aspect of 
eroticism at certain moments in the social life of their nation—particu- 
larly at the present time.®* This feeling, carried too far, may become 
the theme of revolt or of irreligion. Thus Julien Sorel wishes to triumph 
over the scruples of Mme de Rénal, and Laclos’s Valmont or Balzac’s 
Montriveau over God himself. Masochism and its counterpart, sadism, 
have in their turn been interpreted as a double expression of “the will 
to erotic power.”°® 

We have, then, arrived at the conclusion that a series of circumstances 
—historical tradition appearing to be the most effective—has conditioned 
the sociological tendency and the psychological inclination toward 
power, among individuals, as well as collectively, in our civilization. 
They have culminated in the diffuse interpretation, theoretical and 
practical, of the universe and its relations in terms of power. The spe- 
cific conscious attitude of snobbism as such coincides chronologically 
with this ever more clearly marked spiritual orientation. Could this be 
the result of pure chance? The fact that snobbism is closely linked to 
the myth of the summit, and that the summit symbolizes power and is 
the seat of power, leads us to doubt it. Given this doubt and the intui- 
tion which has from the start oriented our study, we may attempt to 
discover the hidden springs leading to an eventual link between snob- 
bism and the will to power. 

We must bear in mind that the search for power, or its cultivation, 
considered as authority (and especially as political authority) cannot be 


65. Balzac, Le Pére Goriot (Paris: Pléiade ed.), II, 950. 
66. Petrarch, Epistula de rebus familiaribus (Fracassetti ed., 1852), IX, iv, 2.19. 


67. Marcel Proust, 4 la recherche du temps perdu, La Prisonniére (Paris: Pleiade ed.), 
HS 77. 


68. C. Wright Mills, The Power Elite (New York: Oxford University Press, 1947), 
p- 79; David Riesman, The Lonely Crowd (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 
1953), pp. 155-56. 


69. M. Scheler, Wesen und Formen der Sympathie (Frankfurt, 1948), p. 20 (cf. also 
C, Wright Mills, WAite Collar [New York: Oxford University Press, 1951], p. 232). 
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assimilated to snobbism for, from the very beginning, the terrible mys- 
tery of this power, often clothed in numinous attributions," assimilates 
every other sense that the person who possesses power might otherwise 
inspire in the social parvenu. The all-importance of factual elements 
bears equally on the point of view of descending forms of superiority 
leading to exclusion. The South African politics of apartheid, for ex- 
ample, aimed at forcing the Negro out of the dominant community, 
cannot be called snobbist or even snobboid; the defense mechanism it 
expresses is inspired by factors of Realpolitik rather than by a concern 
with superiority, even social superiority. The symbolic and cultural af- 
finity, however, which relates certain mystico-magical structures of the 
archaic mentality to the forms of snobbism and the functional impor- 
tance in this context of the mana or, more precisely, of power, are data 
equally favorable to our thesis. We should be facing an insoluble prob- 
lem if we did not have to take into account the particular moment of 
power which springs up from the fact of its humanization. At the 
archaic level the mana is materialized first in the person of the chief 
and in the institution of which he is the living symbol. He is chief be- 
cause of a particular sacral, politico-military, or economic efficiency, but 
also because this efficiency is recognized. Such recognition constitutes 
prestige: to concentrate this in his person is sometimes the principal 
occupation of the chief.”* Prestige, marking the passage from efficient 
objectivity to its subjective recognition, is the aim par excellence of a 
sociopsychological moment which we know well, that of esteeming for. 

One aspect of power lies in the fact that it communicates itself, giv- 
ing rise to a hierarchy of powers. The mode of this communication 
may be magical contact or, within historicized cultures, delegation. In 
both cases a sort of participation in power is established; this leads in 
turn to a participation in prestige, a circumstance which should be care- 
fully noted. 

The principal datum from our point of view is the historical fact that 
authoritarian power and prestige may, at certain times, be disassociated 
—when, for example, power and legitimacy do not coincide. In this 


70. On the theme of “distance” in relation to the king, cf. Van der Leeuw, op. cit., p. 31. 
71. M. Granet, La Civilisation chinoise (Paris), p. 384. Among the Canacks the chief 


tepresents “the personified glory of the clan” (Leenhardt, Do Kamo, p. 146), which in- 
dicates that even on this level prestige may be collectivized. 
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sense, a study of prestige at the court of the Do-Nothing Kings or of 
the Mikado during the shogunate would doubtless prove fascinating. 

The case of the prestige of the nobility in Western civilization is 
more immediately linked to the theme of our study. There is no doubt 
that this prestige was originally based on the fact of a more or less ef- 
fective participation in power. Even today, the mediatized houses of 
Germany, though they may not always equal in seniority and illustri- 
ousness others figuring in the Almanach de Gotha, nonetheless enjoy a 
kind of pre-eminence over the latter—even if only in the second part of 
the Almanach—from the sole fact of their past association with a ruling 
sovereignty, tiny though it may have been. Proust similarly noted that, 
unlike the old nobility, that of the Napoleons had a tendency to con- 
sider its rank as an effective prerogative because of the comparatively 
recent memory of the functions it had exercised under the Empire.™ 

It is likewise an observable constant that the diminution, even the 
total loss, of all effective power did not result in a corresponding loss of 
prestige for the nobility. Even when it has fallen from its privileged 
political position, it does not lose its tradition of superiority and its role 
of arbiter in everything having to do with the manners and conduct of 
social excellence. Nor, once the immediate contact between power (in 
the sense of political authority) and prestige is broken, can the snob. 
boid-snobbist movement be disassociated from any idea of power. Wer- 
fel wrote in this regard that the totality of the social aspirations of 
snobbism is far too subtly shaded to justify its being related to so 
massive an idea as that of power. For him it would correspond rather 
to the aspiration of appearance.’* While recognizing the partial truth 
of Werfel’s point of view, we think that such a formulation taken in an 
absolute sense occupies an equivocal position: while it is true that 
within certain cultural milieus the all-importance of the Nietzschean 
will to power yields to the requirement of esteeming for, that is, of 
prestige, which may even be “anterior to power and domination and to 
their condition,”™* it is doubtful that this is the case in Western civi- 


72. Op. cit., Du Cété des Guermantes (Pléiade ed.), II, 131; Jean Santeuil (Paris, 1952), 
II, 270. 


73. Franz Werfel, “Der Snobismus als geistige Weltmacht,” 1928 Jahrbuch des P. 
Zsolnay Verlages, p. 289. 


74. Thurnwald, op. cit., p. 289. 
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lization. Not that we wish to question the sociopsychological impor- 
tance of the “will to appearance,” or to deny that it is occasionally even 
“more profound than the will to truth, to reality, to being.”*? We wish 
to stress on the other hand the fact that neither the courtier’s admira- 
tion nor the effort of the parvenu can be confounded with the upward 
movement of snobbism, since there is understood in them a motive of 
more or less material self-interest. These details, however, should not 
lead us to deny the reality, non-immediate, it is true, of the relation 
between snobbism and power, which analysis can reconstruct even on 
the level of speech. We make a distinction between puissance and pou- 
voir;’® the latter varying infinitely in content. While its meaning par 
excellence is that of “political power,” it may express itself in many 
other forms: and one of these is precisely prestige, which, as an active 
function, implies in the first place a relationship with others. To the 
extent that someone is sensitive to the influence of the prestige of oth- 
ers, the man of prestige has an advantage over him, and their reciprocal 
relationship is then a power relationship. We may say, then, that the 
prestige of the poet, the scholar, the artist, or the duke confers on each 
of these a power which, while not that of the dictator or the prime 
minister, is indeed a power in the area proper to itself. 

The conditioning character of the pyramid and of its myths and the 
psychological attraction for the social elite which derives from it, ex- 
plain the desire to participate in the prestige emanating from the pyra- 
mid. Imitative mimetism aims, through the formulas of a well-played 
role, at a sort of identification with the exemplary personage. It is in 
this sense that we can say with Adler that the aim of every attempt at 
superiority is but a “veiled desire for power.”’? The experiment of 
American sociologists confirms this intuition: status may often be 
sought only for its proximity, even fictive, to authority."* Scheler has 
stressed in this regard that “the pleasure of the weak man’s auto-sub- 
mission to the strong” is the fact of an unconscious desire “automati- 


75. Nietzsche, Nachlass,1, 1272. 


76. The Romance languages distinguish “puissance” from “pouvoir,” while the Anglo- 
Saxons have but a single term, “power,” “Macht.” 


77. A. Adler, Menschenkentniss (Zurich, 1956), p. 131. 


78. Mills, White Collar, pp. 210, 255. 
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79 


cally given, to take his share of power from the strong. 
The case of reverse snobbism, restless guardian of a superiority al- 
ready acquired, is susceptible of similar association. 
The ideal relationship and the effective dependence between the myth 
of power and the myths of snobbism constitute, in our opinion, the 
ultimate meaning of the latter. 


79. Op. cit., p. 19. 
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THE INCEST PROHIBITION 


AND FOOD TABOOS 


One does not have to be an ethnologist to know that fear of incest—a 
fear whose influence on modern man’s behavior psychoanalysis has so 
ably demonstrated—is as ancient as human society. The overwhelming 
majority, if not all, of those primitive societies that it has been possible 
to study have revealed an organization governed by the law of exogamy 
—that is to say, by the obligation to marry solely outside the kinship 
group to which one belongs. 

Classical anthropolgy, so disparaged today, had the great merit of 
distinguishing and clearly defining the particular characteristics of 
such groups, thus bringing out a fundamental conception of the primi- 
tive mentality which one must grasp in order to understand the diverse 
aspects in the life of non-civilized peoples. In the eyes of its members, 
the kinship group constitutes “a single animated mass of blood, flesh 
and bones,” “a homogeneous and compact mass in which no distinctive 


Translated by Elaine P. Halperin. 


1. W. Robertson Smith, Lectures on the Religion of the Semites (London, 1927), p. 274. 
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parts exist, so to speak,”* and “a joint undivided body. If it be struck 
anywhere, every part of it feels the stroke, and resents it. To revenge 
an injury done to it is the duty of its every member; and in revenging 
that injury it is not absolutely necessary to strike at the injurious person 
himself. Any one of this group will do; for not he alone is responsible 
for his act—the whole body to which he belongs is involved in it. And 
the blood of that body flows in the veins of every member of it—in the 
veins of the helpless infant as in those of the stoutest warrier.”* Not only 
does primitive man, by virtue of an affective and magical participation 
whose power it is difficult to assess, consider himself an integral part 
of this group but he seems convinced that there is a kind of communi- 
cation between its members, so that the blood shed by some results in 
blood shed by others—that the harm done to one of them affects all. 
This belief in the organic interdependence of group members, which 
gives them a reciprocal guaranty of security, is probably the condition 
which, by curbing aggressive instincts, has made possible the collective 
life that is so necessary for the survival of our species. 

But such a notion of “consubstantiality,” based upon the consanguin- 
ity of a common lineage or upon participation in the same totemic 
essence, inevitably gives rise to complications. For we have often ob- 
served that, in the eyes of the primitives, persons not related by blood— 
such as adopted children, brothers, friends, or even transient guests— 
seem to be united by bonds that are in every way similar to kinship 
bonds. Therefore we must examine what is the true nature of these 
bonds. 

Actually, for primitive peoples, the notion of kinship is not based 
uniquely upon the relationship uniting persons of the same lineage. 
There are other factors besides genealogy, for example, the sharing of 
food.* The notion of kinship is the logical projection of the affective 
and magical participation uniting those who belong to the same group; 
all those elements that create, consolidate, and make manifest this sense 
of belonging are therefore to be found in the primitive notion of con- 
sanguinity. 


2. E. Durkheim, “La Prohibition de Vinceste,” Année sociologique, 1 (1897), 52. 
3. L. Fison and A. W. Howitt, Kamilarot and Kurnai (Melbourne, 1880), pp. 156-57. 


4. See our “Essai sur l'origine de l'exogamic et de la peur de l’inceste,” Année socio- 
logique, 1955-56, p. 188. 











For the primitive mind, since the cause participates in an effect, like 
the participation of the effect in the cause, cause and effect are not only 
links in a chain; they are also segments of equal value whose order can 
be reversed at will. If, for example, the act of eating together is at first 
the effect of belonging to the same group, conviviality very quickly 
becomes not only the sign but the cause of a common sense of belong- 
ing. In the beginning a certain act is performed because one is a mem- 
ber of the same group; then the act accomplished together signifies 
that one is a member of the same group; and, finally, the performance 
together of the same act makes one become a member of this group. 

Whether this is the explanation or whether there are others, it is quite 
plain that the notion of sharing food establishes the primitive notion of 
kinship quite as much as does the idea of a common lineage. The same 
invisible and active bonds of organic interdependence exist between 
commensals as those that exist between descendants of the same stock. 

As we know, these conclusions are not new. First Robertson Smith, 
and then Briffault, had arrived at them before we did. The former un- 
derstood very well that “commensality can be thought of (1) as con- 
firming or even (2) as constituting kinship in the very real sense.”” The 
latter went so far as to affirm that “identity through the common food 
eaten is the primitive idea which stood for the notion of kinship.”® To 
our knowledge these ideas have not been contested by our contempo- 
raries. On the contrary, a large number of observations made on the 
spot testify to their accuracy. However, nobody has attempted to draw 
out the explicative wealth they contain. Out of sheer scholarly scorn, 
ethnology today is in the position of a man who wallows in poverty but 
refuses to use his available capital. 

Robertson Smith illustrates his theory of the interdependence created 
by food from examples taken from the desert Bedouins. He indicates 
the true nature of their legendary hospitality. 


Among the Arabs every stranger whom one meets in the desert is a natural enemy, 
and has no protection against violence except his own strong hand or the fear that 


his tribe will avenge him if his blood be spilt. But if I have eaten the smallest morsel 
of food with a man, I have nothing further to fear from him; “there is salt between 


5. Op. cit., p. 274. 
6. The Mothers (London, 1952), Il, 489. 
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us,” and he is bound not only to do me no harm, but to help and defend me as if 
were his brother.* 

The word “‘brother” is not fortuitous here. The bond of interdepend- 
ence having been established by the joint consumption of a pinch of 
salt, a swallow of milk, or any other food, individuals have become 
“brothers” in the ancient sense of the word—the sense that, between 
brothers, any harm done to one will affect the other. Thus the bond is 
created intentionally in order to guarantee the security of the guest as 
well as that of his host. 

The same principle gives rise to feasts intended to conciliate enemies 
or to seal an understanding—the familiar fraternization rites. Among 
the Ba-Ila of Africa, for example, an exchange of food serves to sanction 
a pact; it is called “a clanship of porridge.”* And, again, among the 
Dogon, the sharing of a meal reuniting ancient enemies established the 
alliance between so-called mangu groups and created a kinship bond 
that rendered the slightest altercation or bloodshed impossible.® More- 
over, there is no society, from the most archaic to the most civilized, that 
is not familiar with the custom of eating and drinking together to 
honor an agreement or to celebrate a reconciliation. 

Another example of belief in the bond established by the sharing of 
food is shown by the care enemies take during a war or a vendetta to 
avoid eating or drinking together. Having taken Renaud de Chatillon 
prisoner, Saladin does not allow him to quench his thirst in his tent be- 
cause, had he done so, he would have been obliged to spare the life the 
crusader.’ The Arabian writer Sukkari reported that during the Battle 


7. Op. cit., p. 270. 


8. A. Richards, Hunger and Work in a Savage Tribe (London, 1932), p. 190. G. Davy 
has indicated that the primitive basis of the pact and of the contract is found precisely in 
“the blood brotherhood and the food brotherhood between human-beings” (La Fos jurée, 
p- 47). He cites Glotz to the effect that people who eat and drink together establish among 
themselves a sacred bond. The blood covenant is achieved through the bond of food. The 
formula of the oath puts one in mind of the Greeks, for whom the pact of hospitality, 
true treaty of alliance, had of old as an essential condition the clause, “the table and the 
hearth,” “the salt and the table.” The primitive idea rests then even more visibly in the 
peaceful repasts than in the sacrifice (La Solidarité de la famille dans le droit criminal en 
Gréce, p. 160). This is a paraphrase of the French. 


g. D. Paulme, L’Organisation soctale des Dogons (Paris, 1940), p. 275. 
10. E. Westermarck, The Origin and Development of Moral Ideas (London, 1906), I, 
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of Coshawa a prisoner refused to eat the food of his captor.'! The latter 
had slain his son, and the prisoner wanted to preserve the right of blood 
revenge. Actually, this has to do with possibilities, not with rights; had 
he shared his enemy’s food, he could no longer have taken his revenge, 
because the harm that he would inflict would have affected him and his 
people. Among the Nuer of Africa, those who are engaged in a vendetta 
avoid eating and drinking with others; if they do so, the others, being 
consanguineous, would in turn be involved in the “blood feud.”!” 

What is dreaded, then, is the formation of a bond that entails unde- 
sirable obligations and even more so when it is believed to entail dan- 
ger, particularly bloodshed. For this reason one avoids eating with peo- 
ple in mourning, with murderers, and with women during their men- 
strual period. The fear of establishing such a bond is readily to be found 
at the origin of a great many food taboos which are always present in 
any non-civilized society. 


Considerations such as these can lead us far. If it is true that for the 
primitive mentality commensality is equivalent to a common lineage 
and constitutes a form of consanguinity, it follows that concepts based 
on kinship—which are peculiar to primitive peoples—must be reviewed 
in the light of this fact. Hitherto, exogamy was understood to be a ban 
against marriage between consanguineous persons because of their line- 
age. But, since we know that the idea of kinship is based not only on 
common lineage but on a second element—the sharing of food—which 
is equally important if not more so, it would seem that the concept of 
exogamy which until now we have attributed to primitive man scarcely 
corresponds to reality. For, if the exogamous system is based on a no- 
tion of kinship that transcends the notion of lineage, it cannot limit it- 
self to prohibiting sexual union between people of a common lineage 
but must encompass a much larger area of human relationships: it 
would have to forbid sexual union between persons related by virtue of 
the bond of commensality. No longer would relationships between 
blood relatives alone be considered incestuous but also relationships be- 
tween persons who were consanguineous through food-sharing. We 
must therefore expect to find admonitions to persons about to marry to 


11. Smith, op. cit., p. 271, n. 1. 


12. E. E, Evans-Pritchard, The Nuer (Oxford, 1940), p. 158. 
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avoid not only the consanguinity created by a common lineage but also 
that created by the sharing of food. And, indeed, as we shall see, such 
admonitions are to be found in most primitive societies. 

Lacking a better term, we have called “food exogamy” the rule that 
forbids marriage between persons united by the bond of commensality, 
and, to meet the requirements of this study, we will use the barbaric 
term “genealogical exogamy” to designate exogamy as it has been un- 
derstood until now.’* “One must not be consanguineous in order to be 
able to marry,” genealogical exogamy proclaims; “one must not eat to- 
gether in order to be able to marry,” food exogamy in turn enjoins. 
These two prohibitions, which for reasons of clarity we are obliged to 
dissociate here, must not be considered as separate from each other. 
They are not two forms of exogamy but two facets, as inextricably con- 
nected as are, in the minds of the primitives, the notions of kinship and 
food-sharing. The concern to separate consanguineous persons in order 
to prevent their marriage and the concern to distribute food in such a 
way that those who are united sexually do not share the same nourish- 
ment comprise the dual foundation on which primitive societies repose; 
and we must add that this structural fact is altogether as universal as 
the fear of incest. 

Everywhere among primitive societies, whether they are barbaric or 
merely backward, we encounter the alimentary separation of the sexes; 
men and women in general, husbands and wives in particular, do not 
eat together or do not eat the same foods. 

Food separation of the sexes is general throughout Africa. According 
to a recent study made in Leopoldville, only 14 per cent of the families 
had no objection to women eating with the men."* The great majority 
of monographs devoted to African peoples mention food segregation as 
still being practiced or as evidenced by tenacious survivals. The same is 
true of North and South American Indians. We are familiar with Cat- 
lin’s statement that, wherever he traveled in Indian country, he never 
saw an Indian woman eating with her husband.’® “The women and 

13. These terms, which are unsatisfactory from many standpoints, must be looked 
upon as purely conventional. 


14. S. Comhaire-Sylvain, Food and Leisure among the African Youth of Leopoldville 
(“Communications from the School of African Studies” [Cape Town: University of Cape 
Town, 1950] ), p. 70. 


15. E. Crawley, The Mystic Rose (London, 1932), p. 144. 
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children eat apart and they form a separate group from that of the 
men,” the Marquis de Wawrin writes in his Murs et coutumes des 
Indiens sauvages de l’Amérique du Sud. And he adds, “This is the way 
it has always been” (p. 163). 

Such separation is likewise to be found in the Pacific. The custom is 
mandatory throughout Polynesia and Melanesia, where there is a true 
segregation of the sexes, the men usually eating in the refectory re- 
served for them. In Hawaii each family has to have two separate dining 
rooms, one for the women and one for the men. The description Ellis 
gives of the prohibition of commensalism between the sexes in the 
Sandwich Islands and of the society there is one of the classic ethno- 
graphical texts. He says that the institutions of Oro and of Tane rigot- 
ously demand not only that the woman should not partake of the foods 
that her husband eats but also that she should not eat in the same place 
and that she should not prepare their meals in the same kitchen. This 
restriction applies to the wife in relation to her husband as well as 
to all members of the female sex, from birth until death.'® 

The alimentary separation of the sexes is enforced in New Guinea, 
New Zealand, and Australia, where women sometimes have separate 
camps from those of the men. We find the same rule in countries of 
continental Asia and Asia Minor. There are similar examples in north- 
ern Arabia, where, Robertson Smith informs us, no woman eats in the 
presence of men. Arabs of the tribe of the Bani Harith would have pte- 
ferred to die rather than to accept food or drink from the hands of a 
woman.'’ Of the Bedouins of Egypt we are told: “Perhaps the most 
curious thing about Europeans in Bedouin eyes is that men and women 
feed together. This is unknown among the Arabs, where only the small 
male children feed with the harim.”'* Actually, it is impossible to give 
a systematic yet succinct description of these customs, which are ex- 
tremely widespread and assume the most diverse forms. 

Some will point out that the men’s habit of eating apart stems from 
their fear of being contaminated by the impurity of women who might 
be menstruating. This is certainly true, and it does explain, as we have 


16. William Ellis, Polynesian Researches (London, 1829), I, 129. This is a paraphrase 
trom the French edition used by the authors. 


17. W. Robertson Smith, Marriage and Kinship in Early Arabia (London, 1903), p. 261, 


18. George W. Murray, Sons of Ishmael (London, 1935), p. 85. 
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said, a great many food taboos between the sexes; it is all the more 
true because the imaginary danger, which serves as the motivation for 
exogamy, is the same blood-connected danger that arouses apprehension 
about feminine impurity. But the general fear, inspired in all men by 
all women between adolescence and menopause, does not suffice to 
explain separate alimentation; because, if this were so, the men would 
avoid eating with all the women, with their female blood relatives, 
their sisters. Yet, although this avoidance is occasionally observed, in 
the vast majority of cases the sharing of food with blood relatives and 
especially with brothers and sisters is not only prevalent but practiced 
ostentatiously. Furthermore, there are many facts to prove that, al- 
though as a rule men fear the danger inherent in all women, they 
particularly dread the establishment of a food bond with those women 
who are—or will become—their sexual partners, illustrating the funda- 
mental incompatibility that exists in the primitive mentality between 
sexual union and the sharing of food. 

Africa offers us evidence of this. “It is a strict rule of Nuer society 
that the sexes, unless they are close kin, avoid each other in the matter 
of food. ...A man may mention food but not sexual matters before 
kinswomen, and he may mention sexual matters but not food before 
unrelated girls.”?® Among the Zulus, “If a man .. . sees a girl whom he 
would like to take for a wife, he must not sup milk in the kraal to 
which she belongs.””° 

Camara Laye, a native of Guinea, writes in his novel, L’Enfant noir: 


My aunts would have liked me to share Marie’s meal; but could I do this? No, | 
would not have allowed myself to do so and I do not believe that Marie would have 
wanted me to: surely, we would have been ashamed to face each other over a meal. 
Such, in truth, was our delicacy . . . and such was our respect for the rules. We 
began to think about joining each other only after eating. 


The people of the Gold Coast do not regard children who suckled at 

the same breast, slept on the same mat, or ate from the same dish as 

eligible for marriage one with the other. Such children are looked upon 

as brothers and sisters even if they do not have the same parents.” 
19. E. E. Evans-Pritchard, Kinship and Marriage among the Nuer (Oxford, 1951), p- 55: 
20. J. G. Frazer, Native Races of Africa and Madagascar (London, 1938), 53. 


21. M. Manoukian, “Akan and Ga-Adangme Peoples of the Gold Coast,” Ethnographic 
Survey of Africa, Part 1 (London, 1950), p. 77. 
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Among the Bantu Kavirendo, a man and a woman would say, for ex- 
ample, that they cannot marry “because they have eaten from the same 


999 


cow.” 

Let us now turn to the Pacific. At Isabel in the Solomon Islands, a 
man is forbidden to marry a woman from whom he has received food.2* 
Among the Trobrianders, young men never share food with their girl 
friends. In their eyes, Malinowski writes, it is just as improper for a 
man to share a meal with a girl as it is in ours for her to share his bed. 
And Malinowski’s informant, Monakewo, after describing a carnal 
scene in the brush, comments thus: “We make love: .. . our fire, our 
lime gourd, . . . our tobacco . . . [ours] no, shame.”** Margaret Mead 
speaks of the taboo in New Guinea most deeply felt among the Ara- 
pesh: the one which separates the mouth and the genital organs, food 
and sex."> The Kwoma say that an adolescent must avoid eating food 
prepared by a girl with whom he has had sexual intercourse. This taboo 
also applies to adults except for food cooked by a wife for her hus- 
band.*° In new Guinea, again, to explain the impossibility of marriage 
between persons belonging to the same group, the Busamas declare: 
“They eat together, and you don’t think of sexual relations with a girl 
who gives you food: she is a sister; other women don’t feed you.”** The 
same author tells us that at Wogeo his informant expressed himself in 
this way: “The more intimate with a woman one is—‘if you are accus- 
tomed to eat with her often,’ was the phrase used—the less one thinks 
about sexual relations and marriage when in her company.”*> Among 
the Mufulu, a girl who is not a close relative of a young bachelor should 
never see him eating.” The Kiwai Papuans assert that two young peo- 


to 


2, G. Wagner, The Bantu of North Kavirendo (London, 1949), I, 387. 


to 


3. W. H.R. Rivers, The History of Melanesian Society (Cambridge, 1914), I, 256. 
24. B. Malinowski, The Sexual Life of Savages (New York, 1929), p. 335. 


25. Sex and Temperament in Three Primitive Societies (New York, 1935), p. 62. 


is) 


6. J. W. M. Whiting, Becoming a Kwoma (New York, 1941), p. 68. 


27. Ian Hogbin, “Sex and Marriage in Busama, North-Eastern New Guinea,” Oceania, 
XVII (1946-47), 134. 


28. Ian Hogbin, “Marriage in Wogeo,” Oceania, XV (1944), 327. 


29, R. W. Williamson, The Ways of the South Sea Savage (London, 1914), p. 215. 
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ple who have grown up together cannot marry even if they are not 
blood relatives because “same Kaikai been feed two fellows.” And a 
man cannot marry the widow of an intimate friend because, while the 
husband was alive, he had been invited too often to partake of food that 
she had prepared, and “smell belong that woman he fast along kai- 
kai.”*® At Orokolo in New Guinea our way of approaching a girl—to 
invite her to eat or drink—would be considered simply despicable.*! 

In India, in the province of Orissa, near Bondo, where the village 
constitutes an exogamous group, the food dedicated to the divinities on 
feast days is called soru, and those who eat and offer up the same soru 
cannot marry one another. The Bondo declare that the women of their 
village “are their mothers and sisters.” When a new family comes to 
settle in a village, for a certain period it does not have the right to offer 
the same soru to the divinities as the other villagers; during this interval 
marriage between members of this family and those of families in the 
village is authorized. The author designates as “soru-exogamy” the pro- 
hibition of marriage between those who share the same soru.*? In this 
instance we see that the ban against commensality for those about to 
marry is extended to ceremonial food. 

At Punjab, a young couple’s engagement, which ordinarily is very 
difficult to break off, can be annulled if they drink a glass of water to- 
gether, provided one of the pair is seriously ill. The young man merely 
says: “You are my sister,” and that is enough to break the engage- 
ment.*? The kinship bond created by drinking together constitutes an 
obstacle that renders marriage impossible. 

Marcel Granet, alluding to exogamy in China, writes: 


The same idea of consubstantiality is to be found in the ritualistic concepts that 
govern exogamy. In addition to the bond created by possession of the same name, 
the rites always mention the bond of food. Only those who remain commensals 
cannot be united in marriage, Even when exogamy of the “name” is stressed, one 
is careful to note that the essential unity signalized by the name is a consequence 
of the common ownership of land. Two brothers, although born of the same mother 


30. G. Landtman, The Kiwai Papuans of British North Guinea (London, 1927), p. 248. 


31. E. F. Williams, Drama of Orokolo (Oxford, 1940), p. 51. 


32. V. Elwin, Bondo Highlander (London, 1950), p. 25. 
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3. Sumner Keller, The Science of Soctety (London, 1927), IV, 943. 
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and father, possess different essences [to] if they have not grown up on the same 
land. Exogamy of the name comprises an exogamy of the soil.34 


We note that for this great Sinologist the use of the phrase “exogamy 
of the soil” has obscured the newer notion of commensality’s ban 
against marriage—yet he himself formulates it in very precise terms. 
Besides, exogamy of the soil (while embracing this idea of continuity 
which helps to shape the primitive conception of kinship) is not, as 
hitherto believed, a gradual extension of the law of food exogamy. Mar- 
riage between persons of the same locality is discouraged because it is 
presumed that a common residence entails the sharing of food. Thus, 
among the Nyakyusa, for example, a man will not readily marry the 
daughter of a neighbor with whom he has eaten and whose cows have 
grazed with his.*° Or, perhaps, this repugnance might be attributed to 
the fact that “the fathers ate embalaga (a dish made with bananas) to- 
gether.”3° 

In certain cases the precepts of food taboo seem to conflict with those 
of “genealogical” taboo and even to triumph over the latter. This is 
true, for example, when a marriage which normally should be forbid- 
den is tolerated because one of the betrothed comes from a distant re- 
gion. This is clearly expressed by the Wogeo informant whom we cited 
in the preceding pages and who told Ian Hogbin that the prohibition 
against marrying one’s cousin (even though this cousin would be con- 
sidered a sibling by all normal persons) is not taken seriously when a 
girl who lives in a distant village is involved: “If he did not eat with 
the girls often, Wiawia continued, he might be tempted to have an 
affair with one of them and end by making her his bride.”** 

In Australia an old man of the Yuin tribe defined the laws of mar- 
riage in the following manner for the edification of his son: one must 

34. Catégories matrimoniales et relations de proximités dans la Chine ancienne (Paris, 
1940), p. 148. W. Robertson Smith also has touched upon the law of food exogamy. He 
commented upon the Bani Harith, who did not permit themselves to receive food from the 
hands of women. This custom, he thought, seemed to point to a time when men and 
women were not allowed to eat the same food; and totemism combined with exogamy or- 


dained that a man and a woman must always obey different laws in regard to forbidden 
foods (Marriage and Kinship in Early Arabia, p. 261). 


35. M. Wilson, Nyakyusa Kinship: African Systems of Kinship and Marriage, ed. A. R. 
Radcliffe-Brown (London, 1950), p- 129. 


36. M. Wilson, Good Company (London, 1951), p. 85. 
37. “Marriage in Wogeo,” op. cit., p. 327. 
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be careful in marrying never to mix the same blood; one must take a 
woman bearing a different name from one’s own (from another 
totem); and, furthermore, a man should go as far as possible from the 
place where he lives in looking for a wife. And he added that the rule 
was that the “waddy-men,” that is to say, those who procured food by 
climbing trees in search of game, must go to the coast and take a wife 
from the people who live off of fishing. Should an irregular marriage 
take place, the culprit would have to fight all his close relatives and 
would be riddled with sword thrusts and killed.*8 

Here we have an authority in the field who discloses a conception of 
exogamy that is certainly a faithful description of the marriage law as it 
is understood in primitive societies: a global conception of exogamy, 
embracing the idea of a genealogical exogamy (with which the idea of 
“name” is associated), and the idea of food exogamy (with which the 
notion of contiguity is associated). Furthermore, we see from this ex- 
ample that violation of the law of food exogamy certainly involves the 
danger of bloodshed. The punishment inflicted upon the culprit, who 
would be “riddled with sword thrusts,” represents a typical redemption 
by bloodshed designed to neutralize the danger which blood symbolizes. 

Examples of the power of food taboo are also to be found in another 
category of facts. When two human groups fraternize by the sharing of 
food, the men of each group are forbidden sexual relations with the 
women of the other group; the latter, because of the food shared, have 
become their sisters, and, consequently, the sexual act would be incestu- 
ous. Among the natives of Ceram and Wetar, for example, those who, 
like the head-hunters, perform the ceremonial act of eating together are 
obliged to come to each other’s aid in case of war but cannot contract 
marriage relations.*® The Dogon established with neighboring groups 
the so-called mangu relationship, which entails exogamy and is conse- 
crated by a meal shared.* To drink milk with members of another clan 
signifies for the Zulus and the Bondo the sealing of a blood fraternity 


38. A. W. Howitt, The Native Tribes of South East Australia (London, 1904), p. 262. 
39. Crawley, op. cit., p. 327. 


40. Paulme, op. cit., pp. 275-76. 
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and bars them from marrying into this clan.*! 

Actually, there is no aspect of primitive life (in which alimentary 
questions obviously play a very large role) that does not bear the im- 
print of this great and misunderstood law, the law of food exogamy. 


Doubtless one may wonder why such a universal and highly influen- 
tial law has remained unknown until now. The answer is complex. It 
must take into account at least three causal factors: the very nature of 
primitive thought, the ambiguity inherent in the notion of commensal- 
ity, and the distinctive character of the evolution that food exogamy has 
undergone. 

Primitive thought—we might better say “human thought,” so long as 
it cannot rely upon the accumulation of experience to establish its land- 
marks—does not resist suggestions that stem from ideas that are either 
interwoven or closely associated with one another. Thus, when con- 
fronted with the phenomena produced by food taboo, we find that they 
have already been metamorphosed by all kinds of extensions, transfer- 
ences, and symbolizations. The taboos imposed by food exogamy will, for 
example, spread in every direction that thought can follow. They will 
spread from the food itself to the receptacles in which it is cooked; to 
the hearth, to the fire, to the sticks used to rekindle the fire, to the 
smoke, to the odor of the food, to the sight of it and even to the shadow 
that it casts; to the kitchens, to the cooks, and so on in an inexhaustible 
sequence. We also encounter all varieties of the transference of taboos; 
the danger inherent in the food shared by a couple is transferred, for 
example, to the cooked food because raw foods are considered to be 
harmless. Or the regulations are observed only by some members of the 
community, or telescoped for a few days of the year when some com- 


41. Hoernlé, “The Importance of the Sib in the Marriage Ceremonies of the S.E. 
Bantu,” South African Journal of Science, XXII (1925), 481. Other examples go back to 
antiquity. Herodotus tells of the women of Caria who were accustomed to eat separately 
from their husbands. In ancient India the Code of Manu decreed that “one must not eat in 
the company of one’s wife.” In a clause of the peace treaty that authorized the abduction 
of the Sabine women, the Romans promised not to ask these women, whom they married, 
to mill the wheat, knead the dough, or cook, and this promise was always kept. There are 
examples which are survivals of taboos in modern Europe: in Brandenburg and in the 
region that once belonged to Serbia, it is said that lovers and married couples who eat or 
drink from the same receptacle will suffer a diminution in their love for each other; near 
Potsdam, engaged couples or young married people still observe the prohibition against 
biting into the same piece of bread. 
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munal taboos will be established and customs neglected at other times 
will be rigidly observed; or perhaps these regulations will be manda- 
tory only during a certain period of an individual’s life, usually ado- 
lescence. Often, as occurs in Africa, couples are relieved of excessively 
inconvenient prohibitions at the time of the birth of one or several chil- 
dren, and responsibility for compliance with these prohibitions will fall 
entirely on the in-laws. Or else interest will be focused on a single dish 
—cooked cereals, fermented drinks, or some dairy food. Because they 
are impractical and difficult to apply, these taboos are subject to all 
kinds of modifications as well as distortions; those who must submit to 
their sway are constantly seeking, more or less consciously, ways of 
avoiding them or reducing their impact. Moreover, taboos often evolve 
either because the initial reason for the prohibition has been forgotten 
or new meaning has been attributed to it. In addition to the primitive 
fear of sharing food, there is, for example, the anxiety that the left-overs 
might be used to practice sorcery, or some other such apprehension. 

A major difficulty, however, both for those who try to interpret and 
implement the precepts of food exogamy and for the ethnologists who 
study these precepts, stems from the ambiguity inherent in the notion 
of commensality. The bond of consanguinity resulting from a common 
lineage is easy to trace and define, but the bond of consanguinity that 
stems from the sharing of food lends itself to the most diverse inter- 
pretations. In order to establish the bond of interdependence, must one 
share food daily, or is it enough to share just one meal? To create an 
incriminating bond, should the food be eaten at the same table or in the 
same plate, or is it enough to eat identical food? To avoid creating such 
a bond, is it enough to refrain from sharing the same rations, or should 
one go so far as to eat a different kind of food? Furthermore, in case 
the same kind of food did not come from the same soil, the same har- 
vest, the same granary, or the same animal, can it be consumed without 
incurring alarming consequences? Can the danger of an incriminating 
bond be exorcised by resorting to some ritualistic expedient—the first 
swallow of every drink or an offering of the first fruits—so that the sac- 
rifice of part of the food would guarantee the harmlessness of the re- 
mainder? Can one consider one’s self protected if certain precautions 
are taken, like eating without looking at the other, or sitting back to 
back, eating at night, or eating in silence, or by smearing one’s face 
with soot? Or should one seek safety in some magical means of protec- 
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tion like mouth or nose ornaments, taboos, or the strategy of “redemp- 
tion by blood”? 

The infinite casuistry to which the interpretation and application of 
the law of food exogamy lend themselves is evident. It is probably these 
initial exercises in sophistry that gave our ancestors the opportunity to 
play the very human game of equivocation, subterfuge, and sleight of 
hand. Depending upon the answers to the questions we have just enu- 
merated and to many more—answers dictated by the pressure of pre- 
vailing circumstances which defy analysis—we find ourselves faced with 
frequently contradictory manifestations of the law of food exogamy, 
whose number and heterogeneity have, until now, disconcerted re- 
searchers. 

Once the final structure has disintegrated as a result of the process of 
social evolution, the tenacity of alimentary superstition will continue to 
assert itself. In societies which hereafter will tend to become patriarchal, 
recourse will nonetheless be had to a very general, widespread precau- 
tion: the commensal segregation of the sexes, the separation of men 
and women for eating purposes, a practice that is still being followed 
today in underdeveloped countries. 

The separation of the sexes at mealtimes represents a gentler way of 
dealing with the Draconian imperatives of food exogamy; for the dif- 
ferentiation of foods consumed, it substitutes a simple differentiation in 
space or time—the women eating elsewhere than the men or at a different 
time. Moreover, as the patriarchal character of society becomes more 
pronounced and as the wife is entirely assimilated to her husband’s 
group, the restrictions imposed by food exogamy, so typical of primitive 
society, will gradually be relegated to the realm of outmoded ideas. In- 
stead, the impurity of women in general will tend to be stressed, and 
this will serve to insure more effectively the subservience of the second 
sex. 

Since both genealogical and food exogamy are inspired by the princi- 
ple that the bonds of kinship and sexual relations are incompatible, 
exogamy’s function—in the narrow sense attributed to it until now— 
will be to prevent sexual intercourse from occurring where kinship 
bonds exist because of a common lineage; inversely, the task of food 
exogamy will be to prevent the establishment of kinship bonds among 
persons likely to engage in sexual intercourse. As a result, its restraints 
and prohibitions will involve both individuals and the food they con- 
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sume. Its role, hitherto ignored, will be to distribute food, to prohibit 
or authorize its consumption, to regulate what should or should not be 
eaten in order to avoid the sharing of food—all this lest a kinship bond 
be established which will make a sexual union incestuous. This exog- 
amy will require a Draconian discipline in regard to food and will fash- 
ion social structures in accordance with the order it intends to impose, 

In presenting the complications that primitive peoples have to face in 
order to feed themselves—difficulties that demand a deliberate sacrifice 
of part of the available food—the notion of food regulation based upon 
sharing will seem hard to accept. This sharing does in fact exist, and 
the radical nature of such measures is altogether in keeping with primi- 
tive thought. But, since such regulations are in themselves essentially 
impractical and uneconomical, they can only create highly unstable or- 
ganizational structures. The social developments that result—on which 
we cannot dwell here—can be defined as conscious, semiconscious, and 
unconscious efforts to escape the tyrannical impact of those measures 
and to strike a balance between them and the requirements of life, 
The major outlet by which humanity can escape the coercion of shar- 
ing is totemism. The result of, or reaction to, food exogamy—totemism 
—wherever it takes root, obliterates, obscures, and completely blots out 
_the primitive outline of the structures that engendered it. Thus it is en- 
tirely understandable that this outline should not have been seen in its 
separate parts and that it should have finally been perceived in its to- 


tality as a picture of primitive society. 


One of the first objections that will be raised against the theory out- 
lined here will doubtless be that the custom of celebrating a marriage 
by having the young couple eat or drink something together is a uni- 
versal one. How can we maintain, we will be asked, that two young 
people about to be married must eat different foods when marriage is 
symbolized by an act of alimentary communion? 

It is quite natural that marriage should be consecrated by a ceremony 
representing union, one that indicates the beginning of a life together, a 
coupling of destinies. All kinds of acts symbolize the union of mar- 
riage, like being tied together, exchanging clothing, joining hands, etc. 
The nuptial rites of conviviality fit into this framework, since, as we 
know, festivity represents a bond between people. 
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However, in contradiction to these customs suggested by the very 
logic of life, and even within the framework of convivial rites, we see 
elements that introduce discordant notes into the harmony of this image 
of union and which only food exogamy can explain. It has been ob- 
served that among very diverse and distant peoples all kinds of taboos 
prohibit couples from eating or drinking in public on their marriage 
day, or forbid them to eat together, or to eat as much as they want, or 
to eat certain foods; there are even rules that require fasting. To cite 
but one example from many, among the Bondei of Africa, a couple on 
their wedding day rinse their mouths with hot water and do not eat at 
all; three days elapse, and still they have not had a meal together. They 
will do so only when the husband gives his wife a coin “enabling him 
to eat with her’—an indication that an existing taboo has been over- 
come.** 

An extreme example, which at first seems strongly to disprove our 
thesis, is that of the Mentawei of Sumatra. The Mentawei assert that 
“the couple must always eat together in the Jalep. For a man and his 
wife not to eat together is a sin that has a special name, masoilo, which 
provokes the anger of the altar spirits.” But, when one studies the Men- 
tawei marriage system closely, one discovers that there is a period dur- 
ing which the couple is not authorized to eat together; each must be 
fed in the house of his or her parents. The couple is permitted to share 
ameal only after having performed the rite of /ia, which consists of sac- 
rificing every kind of food upon the altar, and this continues for a 
period of two months.** 

It is quite natural that a marriage should be the occasion for a joyous 
banquet. But why are the main characters of the feast so frequently ex- 
cluded from it? And why, when they do attend, are they sometimes 
treated the way the Yakut treat their newlyweds? The latter remain 
seated in a corner behind the door, with their faces turned toward the 
wall, touching nothing, while their relatives partake of the wedding 
meal.“* And why are wedding banquets sometimes celebrated separately 


42. Rev. G. Dale, “An Account of the Principal Customs and Habits of the Natives In- 
habiting the Bondei Country,” Journal of the Anthropological Institute, XXV (1895), 200. 


43. E. M. Loeb, “Mentawei Social Organization,” American Anthropologist, XXX 
(1928), 428, 


44. Briffault, op. cit., 1, 557. 
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by each family, as is the custom among the peasants of Sicily, where 
the young bridegroom goes back to his family as soon as the meal be- 
gins at the home of the bride?*® Among the Hopi, as Don Talyesva’s 
autobiography shows, each family eats alone in its own house the dishes 
prepared by the other family.*® In Australia, among the tribes of the 
Daly River, on the occasion of a marriage the husband distributes food 
generously to his wife and her family. But for himself and his blood 
relatives food is tyayait, ritually forbidden, and they remain seated and 
hungry while the others eat.** 

In all cases where taboos obstruct the natural tendency to celebrate in 
good company and to honor a happy event by a good meal, it is plain 
that we are confronted with facts that can be explained satisfactorily 
only by the prevalence of food exogamy. 


Yet there are cases where there is no indication of food exogamy. In 
these instances the act of sharing food seems to accompany the sexual 
act as if it were an intimate, functional necessity. Maurice Leenhardt 
writes about the New Caledonians: 


When the period of maturity seems near, the grandfather summons her [the girl] 
with the young man, her cousin, and invites her to cook a yam which she will eat 
with the young mian; or else he tells her to sit on the same mat on which the young 
man is seated. These two gestures are equivalent to the breaking of a taboo. Masti- 
cating the same yam is a communion of the essential nature of the same clan. These 
young people are henceforth free to live together.*8 


These “People oi the Great Land” are exogamous, and yet the sexual 
act is preceded by “mastication of the same yam [which] is a commun- 
ion of the essential nature of the same clan” and therefore makes them 
consanguineous. It is quite clear that here the rite of conviviality touches 
upon a survival of the period prior to exogamy; food exogamy had not 
even been conceived at that time, and men and women were united 
sexually and shared the same foods because they were consanguineous 


45. W. Foote White, “Sicilian Peasant Society,” American Anthropologist, 1944, P. 79 
46. Don Talayesva, Stn Chief, pp. 215-21. 


47. W. E. H. Stanner, ‘Ceremonial Economics of the Mulluk-Mulluk and Mandgella 
Tribes of the Daly River, North Australia,” Oceania, IV (1934), 469. 


48. Les Gens de la Grande Terre (Paris, 1937), p. 134. 
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and because these acts occurred exclusively between consanguineous 
persons. We must see in this a repetition of primitive endogamy and 
assimilate these acts to the well-known marriage rites which appear to 
be an attempt to make the couple consanguineous by an exchange of 
blood. 

On the other hand—and this is typical of the dialectical trend evident 
in social evolution—the nuptial rites of conviviality which, as we have 
seen, can be considered as survivals of an ancient, pre-exogamous epoch, 
can also reappear to indicate a later period. In this case, the nuptial rites 
correspond to a conception of marriage that belongs to the period when 
patriarchy prevailed and when the woman had to be integrated into 
her husband’s group. Food exogamy has thus been held in check by the 
desire to assimilate the wife to the group of which she thereafter forms 
a part. Hence, in this instance, the purpose of the nuptial rites of con- 
viviality is to effectuate such an incorporation. Among the Larkas, for 
example, the wife is offered rice and meat, and “by eating she becomes 
a member of her husband’s caste.”*® Among African cattle-breeding 
peoples, the woman becomes identified with her husband’s clan by con- 
suming milk and meat; the economic aspect of this integration is em- 
phasized by the persistent reminder that this food is from her husband’s 
livestock. 


Finally, to complete the story, we should point out that there are cases 
where the nuptial rites seem to have the appearance of “the breaking of 
ataboo.””® The taboo of food exogamy is recognized and respected; but 
for an unusual occasion it is solemnly and temporarily broken. This 
underlines the importance of the event and perhaps demonstrates in a 
dramatic way the efficacy of rites that make it possible to defy any 
danger, even that involved in consanguineous marriage. 

The marriage ceremony, Briffault tells us, is often the only occasion 
on which the bride and bridegroom eat a meal together.”* This was true 
of the Serbian woman who ate with her husband on her wedding day 
for the first and last time in her life. A similar restriction obtained for 


49. Crawley, op. cit., p. 355. 


50. An example of this “sacré de transgression” is defined by Roger Caillois in L’'Homme 
et le sacré, pp. 127 ff. and 54-55. 


51. Op. cit., 1, 556-59. 
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women of Bengal in Asia and for the Niam-Niam women in Africa.” 
In the French Indies where the wedding feast “is celebrated in silence 
and without the presence of the newlyweds and where nobody thinks 
about them until the end of the meal,” the two young people on their 
wedding day eat together “the one and only time in their life, seated 
on the same banana leaf.”** An instance that illustrates unmistakably 
the breaking of a taboo associated with the marriage rite is the cere- 
mony in Ceram. Here the young bride eats a male opposum on her 
wedding day, while the bridegroom eats a female of the same species, 
thus reversing the established rule.** 

Whether the convivial rites of marriage are formal ceremonies that 
take place after restrictions imposed by the traditions of food exogamy 
have been surmounted, or reminders of a period that antedates the con- 
cept of food exogamy, or, inversely, manifestations of a stage in social 
evolution that has gone beyond it, or, finally, whether these rites are 
inspired by the ritual called “the breaking of a taboo”—the fact never- 
theless remains that all the nuptial rites of conviviality correspond to 
the nuptial rites of consanguinity. And just as the latter do not chal- 
lenge the reality of the law of exogamy, properly speaking, so, too, do 
they pose no challenge to the reality of the law of food exogamy. 


The nuptial ceremonies in which the rites of conviviality are so curi- 
ously mingled with the taboos imposed by food exogamy suggest that, 
perhaps precisely at the moment of marriage, the fundamental contra- 
diction inherent in this taboo is felt most keenly. The young people 
who marry in order to unite their destinies, to live together, inhabit the 
same hut and share the same bed, cannot share food—which represents 
for primitive man even more than it does for us the symbol of life to- 
gether. This inconsistency becomes even more flagrant as the family 
circle begins to take shape within the primitive group and as, with the 
beginnings of elementary farming, the preparation of food becomes in- 
creasingly burdensome, and, in the division of labor, the woman as- 
sumes all responsibility for the meals. And the situation is really insup- 


52. Crawley, op. cit., p. 149. 
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53. F. G. Hardy and Ch. Richet, L’Alimentation dans les colonies frangaises, p. 393 
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portable when the reasons for it, which sprang from a partly uncon- 
scious elaboration of fears aroused by the hunt, tend inevitably to be 
forgotten or misunderstood. 

In spite of these complications, food exogamy, which at first might 
seem destined to crush the emerging society under its weight, not only 
persisted but showed itself to be, in the last analysis, the necessary con- 
dition for the establishment and maintenance of that society. 

The restrictions it imposed curbed the yearnings for violence that 
might otherwise have sought expression among hardy young hunters 
who were armed. They also made possible, without any need for coer- 
cion, a fair distribution of the group’s resources. They continuously 
forced men to extend the areas where they sought food and to exploit 
thoroughly all the edible objects that nature offered them. 

Because of the difficulties we have indicated, food exogamy—through 
an evolution impossible to explain here, since the process is not the kind 
that can be described briefly—engendered the totemic system. This was 
an articulated social system controlled, balanced, and relatively stable, 
admirably suited to tribal life and capable of making it blossom—a so- 
cial system to which men affixed the beliefs they still cherish today. 
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Adam Schaff 


WHY HISTORY IS CONSTANTLY 


REWRITTEN 


The slightest reflection shows that the conceptual material employed 
in writing history is that of the period in which a history is written. 
There is no material available for leading principles and hypotheses 
save that of the historic present. As culture changes, the conceptions 
that are dominant in a culture change. Of necessity new standpoints 
for viewing, appraising and ordering data arise. History is then re- 
written.1 


The problem referred to in this passage is well known both from the 
literature on the subject and the practice of historiography: historical 
works get old, the development of science—particularly of historical 
science—determines a new approach to old problems, and, consequently, 
history is rewritten in a different way. The fact is incontestable. But 
how should it be interpreted? Why is it so? 

This is an important question in the field of historical method, 
for the historian who reflects upon his scientific activity must know 
whether a historical work can be of a final nature—in the sense of the 


1. John Dewey, Logic: The Theory of Inquiry (New York, 1949), p. 233- 
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fulness and invariability of knowledge about the object under investi- 
gation. But the question is also important for the philosopher, since it 
has wider philosophical implications: Does the knowledge about the 
past possess an objective character, or is it—as is sometimes asserted— 
in one way or another a subjective creation of the historian, which 
would account for the changing nature of approach? This controversy 
over the objective nature of historical knowledge is, incidentally, of 
essential importance not only for a philosopher. It is also on this prob- 
lem that the historian, investigating methodological questions, bases his 
reflections on the variability of historiography. In any case, this describes 
the development of the conflict of views on the issue under discussion. 

We are above all interested in two great trends which, in view of the 
diversity of opinions concealed in either case by the general term, we 
shall conventionally call presentism and perspectivism. 

Nineteenth-century historiography (leaving aside Marxian method- 
ology because of the still limited scope of its influence) was absolutely 
dominated by the ideas of Ranke, according to whom it should supply 
a pure description of events (“wie es eigentlich gevesen”) without any 
additional interpretation. The first opposition to this objective and un- 
committed historiography (at least as far as the postulate itself was 
concerned) appeared at the end of the century, and in the course of 
the twentieth century it was transformed into a genuine rebellion. Its 
philosophical premises were developed in Italy (Benedetto Croce) and 
Germany (Georg Simmel, Theodor Lessing, Karl Mannheim, and 
others), and in actual historiography it found its sharpest expression in 
the works of American historians, J. H. Robinson, H. E. Barnes, Carl 
Becker, Charles Beard, Conyers Read, etc. To the postulate of an ob- 
jective and uncommitted historiography the new trend opposes the 
conception of one which is committed and directed toward an end— 
a historiography which consciously denies the objectivity of the truths 
it proclaims, treating them in one way or another as a subjective crea- 
tion of the historian. 

The social background of this rebellion and the social sources for the 
radical change of opinion are extremely interesting. For the thesis which, 
as far as Marxian methodology was concerned, had most offended the 
so-called objective scholars and had been most sharply opposed by them 
—that the social sciences are of a socially determined and socially com- 
mitted nature—now not only was accepted but also was developed by 
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certain theoreticians. Some of these (Mannheim, for example) went so 
far as to reach the extreme of relativism, which undermined the very 
existence of social science, while others (the American presentists) sub- 
ordinated historiography to the requirement of current policy, which 
was equally dangerous to its scientific role. But these problems, belong- 
ing as they do to the sociology of science, go beyond the scope of our 
present concern. I shall point only to attempts at this kind of analysis 
made, directly or indirectly, by American researchers. Two works above 
all deserve attention. The first is Charles Beard’s essay, “That Noble 
Dream,” in which, referring to the ideas put forth in his “Written 
History as an Act of Faith,” he defends presentism and exposes the 
alleged objectivism of Ranke’s historiography, revealing its partisan and 
committed character. The second is the essay of Chester McArthur 
Destler, “Some Observations on Contemporary Historical Theory,” 
containing an analysis of the social background of the “eruptions” of 
presentism in American historiography between the wars. 

We shall concentrate our attention not on the social but on the philo- 
sophical aspect of the problem; we shall try to discover the theoretical 
views of the opponents of the Ranke school and the philosophical im- 
plications of these views. We shall begin with presentism, if only be- 
cause it is chronologically earlier than perspectivism as preached by the 
sociology of science. 

The most important advocate of presentism, a man whose views 
played a tremendous part in the formation of presentist tendencies in 
the English-speaking countries, was undoubtedly Benedetto Croce. His- 
torically, he may be recognized as the founder of the school. And, 
although it is true that the basic views of presentism had been put 
forward as early as 1874 by F. H. Bradley in Presuppositions of Critical 
History (as is expressly stated by Morton G. White in “The Attack 
on the Historical Method”)® and that opinions on history as an art, simi- 
lar to those of Croce, had been expressed by R. B. Haldane’s The Mean- 
ing of Truth in History,’ it was Croce who had a decisive influence on 


2. American Historical Review, Vol. XLI, No. 1 (1935). 
3. Ibid., Vol. XXXI, No. 2 (1934). 

4. American Historical Review, Vol. LV, No. 3 (1950). 
5. Journal of Philosophy, Vol. XLII, No. 2 (1955). 

6. London, 1914. 
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the formation of modern presentism, particularly in America. Another 
trend of influence, representing a similar, but different approach, has its 
source in German irrationalism. 

Croce’s presentism solves the problems of objective historical truth 
and the variability of historiography in an extremely simple fashion, in 
full harmony with the spiritualistic metaphysics on which his whole 
system is based. For it is impossible to understand Croce’s presentist 
theory unless one bears in mind that, according to his Philosophy of 
the Spirit (which, like its predecessor, the Absolute Idea of Hegel, is 
an absolutization of the individual consciousness transferred to the 
supraindividual sphere) everything is the creation of this Spirit, a crea- 
tion which can be cognized through intuition. Consequently, every- 
thing, including history, is a “state of the spirit,” an experience. From 
this there is only one step to the assertion that these states of the spirit 
vary in accordance with the situation—above all, with the interest pre- 
vailing at the moment. History is always a history of the present, dis- 
covered by the historian’s intuition. Hence Croce’s contempt for the 
“chronicle” type of history, which is concerned with collecting facts 
and confronting them with theoretical theses. In the light of the ex- 
treme subjectivism, which in Croce’s conception is combined with 
spiritualism, this is a superfluous and hopeless occupation. For history 
isnot just a product of the present; it is also a creation of the historian. 
The historian does not discover history; he does not examine it; he 
creates it. Naturally, there is no place here for objective truth, which 
would be ex definitione a self-contradictory product, and consequently 
the changes in historical approach are obvious and well understood. 
But, and let us make it clear, the price which must be paid for this 
obviousness is high: it is the scientific character of historiography which 
from a science turns into an art. This, for Croce, is natural, but it is 
not so for a historian whose concern is scientific research. 

The present influences derived from German philosophy developed 
along another line. Despite the diversity of their individual manifesta- 
tions they had one thing in common: the protest against historical 
nece sity and, thus, against the treatment of historical processes as ob- 
jective processes. This protest, which is easily understood in the light 
of a sociological and psychological analysis of the period, gave rise to 
the conviction that man is only free when history becomes his arbitrary 
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creation. This was tantamount to the introduction of the principle of 
arbitrariness in historical judgment, for to these subjectivist thinkers 
history was identical with history as it was conceived. This approach to 
history as a specifically conceived kind of freedom forms a bridge be. 
tween this type of presentism and Croce’s theory. 

In the view of Georg Simmel, a prominent representative of the 
Baden school of neo-Kantianism, history is a product of the present, 
determined by an a priori historical perception. It was from Simmel 
that R. G. Collingwood, who, particularly in The Idea of History; 
progagates Croce’s doctrine in English literature, borrowing his con. 
ception of an a priori historical imagination. 

The opponents of historicism, interpreted as a conception of the 
objective process of historical change, attack the problem from another 
side. In the tradition of Dilthey’s “Lebensphilosophie,” both Troeltsch 
and Karl Heiissi set out to destroy historicism in the spirit of the con- 
ception of creating history, transformed into a subjective product. An- 
other thinker, belonging to a quite different, positivist tradition, who 
was led to subjectivist antihistoricism by openly sociopolitical consid: 
erations, may also be considered as a representative of this trend— 
Karl Popper, whose views on this issue are stated in The Poverty of 
Historicism® and The Open Society and Its Enemies.® A further variety 
of this position is represented by the irrationalism of Theodor Lessing, 
who, in Die Geschichte als Sinngebung des Sinnlosen,’® gives his own 
continuation of Dilthey’s Philosophy of Life. 

All these theories not only interpret history in a subjectivist manner, 
as the creation of the historian (providing a philosophical justification 
for presentist tendencies to treat history as a projection of present-day 
needs and interests into the past) but also not infrequently preach 
such presentism in one variety or another. In any case, in the light of 
these conceptions the diversity of historical approach or the constant 
rewriting of history presents no problem at all. For, without certain 


7. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1946. 


8. Boston: Beacon Press, 1957. 
g. Amsterdam: North-Holland Publishing Co., 1952. 


10. Leipzig: Reinicke, 1927. 
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well-defined metaphysical premises, there can be no presentism in one 
form or another. 

Like Hegel, Croce accepts the existence of an Absolute Spirit, who 
is the creator of history. But, unlike Hegel, he at the same time assumes 
that historiography is the creation of individual intuition, of an indi- 
vidual spirit, dictated by its current interest. Of little importance for 
our present purpose is the inner coherence of this doctrine, eclectically 
combining as it does objective and subjective idealism. What is more 
important is that these are only assumptions, typically metaphysical and 
speculative, because unfit for intersubjective verification. They are the 
language of neo-positivism and, while having the grammatical shape of 
propositions, are completely meaningless. 

The position is similar with the historical imagination a priori; with 
the identification of history with a conceived history, since any reference 
to an objective historical process is allegedly metaphysics; or with the 
treatment of history as an arbitrary creation of man in the irrationalist 
Philosophy of Life in its various brands. Here as well, all is metaphysical 
assumption of a clearly idealistic character—speculation which is anti- 
scientific, if only because its theses cannot be verified. 

The repudiation of objective historical truth as a means to eliminate 
the objective character of historical processes and their necessity is 
typical of metaphysical, speculative philosophy. For there is nothing to 
support this position: it must be deduced from the premises of the 
system. Thus what is involved here is not the solution of a certain scien- 
tific problem by means of methods which are generally employed in 
science but rather the choice of a philosophical position in accordance 
with metaphysical premises. For what the adherents of presentism have 
to say about the nature of historical knowledge has a far wider philo- 
sophical scope, both because of the philosophical implications of present- 
ism and because this position is derived from broader philosophical 
assumptions. Presentism assumes cognitive subjectivism and thus the 
negation of objective reality which is the object of knowledge. Are such 
views permissible? Certainly. But it is not permissible to assume them 
unless one adopts the status of metaphysician and renounces the scien- - 
tific character of one’s views. For an advocate of the scientific position 
this settles the controversy, as in the case of controversies with any kind 
of fideism. All one has to do in such cases is to point to the basis of the 
difference of opinion, and any further controversy becomes useless, since, 
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where faith is involved, there is no common platform with science on 
which to solve the conflict. 

The attitude to be adopted by the practical historian, whose activity 
in his specific field is to be based on the methodological advice given 
him by the theoreticians, is a different matter. And it is evident that, 
regardless of what his theoretical views may be, the assertion that the 
collection of data is immaterial, since history is only his individual 
creation, can be regarded by him as nothing more than a curiosity. 

The justification of presentism by the Columbia school in American 
historiography supplies no new theoretical elements but deserves atten. 
tion for a different reason. Its representatives point to the politicosocial 
aims as determining the adoption of a certain theoretical position: 
presentism, they claim, is justified, because historiography is to be 
functional, because it must serve definite political aims. A study of the 
arguments of Charles Beard or Carl Becker is enough to achieve a 
completely clear view of this position; one should also look at Conyers 
Read’s presidential address of 1949, “The Social Responsibilities of the 
Historian.”"* To serve the purposes of political struggle, historiography 
must not only be presentist; it must be clearly subordinated to politics, 
which is the conclusion following from Read’s speech. 

It is rather piquant to note that, almost simultaneously with the 
presentism of Beard and Becker, similar views were developed—in 
completely different conditions and on different theoretical foundations 
—by the well-known Russian historian M. N. Pokrovsky. Simplifying 
Marx’s thesis on the class character of human knowledge, he claimed 
that objective knowledge in history is impossible, arguing that history 
is always a projection of the current politics into the past. That is why 
there is no objective historical truth, why the science of history is sub- 
ordinated to politics, and why history must be rewritten as the social 
convergence of views, despite the apparent difference in their justifica- 
tion. 

We shall deal with opinion of this sort when we discuss the thesis of 
perspectivism. As for the presentism of the Columbia school, we can 
only support Destler’s warning (in his essay quoted above) against the 
conscious elimination of the scientific character of history through its 
being turned into a weapon of political propaganda. A historian is just 


11. American Historical Review, Vol. LV, Ne. 2 (1950). 
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a human being; he can be neither isolated from political commitment 
nor protected against cases of a conscious renunciation of scientific hon- 
esty as a result of political opportunism. But here we have a difference 
between the violation of an accepted principle and the promotion of 
such violations to the rank of principle. 

A much more important problem for our present discussion is in- 
volved in the sociology of science with its perspectivism. The classic 
representative of perspectivism is Karl Mannheim, not because he was 
the sole, or the first, exponent of this trend (he was preceded, if only 
by Max Scheler) but, above all, because he expressed the basic ideas of 
the sociology of science in the clearest and most consistent way, thus 
exerting a real influence on research methods in the humanities. 

Mannheim, as he himself emphasized, drew the basic idea of his 
perspectivism from Marx. Marx’s theory of the base and the super- 
structure, and his concept of the social, class determination of human 
opinions, which are linked with the interests and struggle of human 
beings, lay at the basis of Mannheim’s assertion that, in social sciences, 
it is the social status of the people that determines their “viewpoint,” 
or, to use the language of the sociology of science, their “noological 
platform.” But Mannheim carries the Marxian idea of the social deter- 
mination of human knowledge to a relativistic absurdity—to a point 
where any possibility of science disappears and subjectivist arbitrariness 
begins. Two theses lead to this, and their falsity is connected with the 
philosophical premise at their basis. One thesis is that the partial knowl- 
edge of reality is false; the other, that the consciousness which reflects 
reality from a certain viewpoint is a false consciousness. The philosoph- 
ical assumption underlying this argument is that of absolutism in the 
theory of truth; it involves the view that all knowledge that is not 
absolute truth is false. 

It is not our intention here to discuss in detail the controversy over 
the nature of the truth of human knowledge. One extreme of this con- 
troversy is represented by the absolutist concept of truth, cherished by 
logicians, according to which “relative truth” is a contradictio in adiecto; 
on the other side, we have the relativist conception, which, in its ex- 
treme form (e.g., in the writings of F. C. S. Schiller) denies the objec- 
tivity of truth, treating it as a subjective creation of man. I might only 
point here to the self-annihilating consequence of absolutism in the 
theory of truth: the complete destruction of its value for the theory of 
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knowledge, dealing not with fictions but with the actually existing 
human knowledge. For if we were to accept as truth only knowledge 
which is complete in every respect, and, consequently, invariable, abso- 
lute, then the development of human knowledge would have to be 
regarded as the collection of falsities, resulting in the currently recog- 
nized falsity, since no sensible scientist regards his current theories as 
final and complete and thus as absolute truth. 

Marxism, in accordance with the common-sense attitude of the scien- 
tist who is concerned with some branch of positive knowledge, regards 
truth not as something static but as a process of unending approxima- 
tion to full—and thus absolute—knowledge. This process never ends, 
as in the case of a mathematical series approaching its limit. Each stage 
of the knowledge achieved is limited; it is not full and is therefore 
variable, but it still contains objective knowledge which we store, and 
thus we know more and more in the course of historical progress. We 
are collecting relative truths and approaching the limit of absolute truth, 
without, however, reaching it in full. The Marxian concept differs from 
the Neo-Kantian idea of truth as a process in that it is not restricted to 
the recognition of the dynamics knowledge: relative truths are a partial 
reflection but still a reflection of reality. 

Mannheim assumes (and he does not seem to be aware of his philo- 
sophical assumptions) that only absolute truth is truth. Hence his 
conviction that partial knowledge is a falsehood, and, consequently, the 
consciousness which is limited by a point of view is a false conscious- 
ness. And this is where his metaphysical assumption is concealed. For 
this thesis must be proved, not assumed, if only because it contradicts 
the whole of our social experience. Knowledge is socially determined; 
there is no other knowledge. But is it false because of this? The critics 
of such an approach, like Charles Frankel,!” are undoubtedly right. 
Partial truth is relative truth, but it is not falsehood. Mannheim’s sub- 
jectivism and relativism stem from his wrong philosophical premises, 
not from an analysis of empirical facts. 

But how shall we answer the question, “Why do people rewrite their 
history?” If the knowledge of history is socially determined, it naturally 
gets ever richer and changes with the change of its social determination. 
Historical works get old, and, even if at the time of their birth they 


12. The Case for Modern Man (New York: Harper & Bros., 1956). 
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reflected progressive or revolutionary tendencies, they will not be spared 
by time; the progress of history will reveal their limited character and 
all their shortcomings, caused by a biased approach or an inadequate 
understanding of the processes that take place. We see it clearly today 
when reading Roman history, not only in Tacitus but in Mommsen 
as well. 

Does this confirm the thesis of presentism? Not at all. That limited 
version of perspectivism which can be accepted rejects relativism and 
merely states that historical truths are partial and socially determined. 
This social determination always has topical value—is always rooted in 
the present. But this does not make it equivalent to presentism, which 
involves a purely subjectivist and relativist denial of objective truth. In 
presentism, history is a subjective creation of the historian as a projection 
of present-day politics into the past—a projection which does not come 
to terms with objective facts. Historical truth, however, we call objective 
truth, even though partial, and social determination affects only the 
selection of facts, their interpretation, and their understanding. We thus 
do not deny the influence of the social determination of the present on 
our treatment of historical processes, but we sharply repudiate the asser- 
tion of presentism that history is a subjective creation of the present. 

But that is not all. In both presentism and perspectivism the variabil- 
ity of historiography is reduced to the influence of the changing subjec- 
tive factors. Both these schools are mistaken, not only because of their 
subjectivist and relativist treatment of the influence exercised by the 
present on the interpretation of the past, but also because of their total 
failure to appreciate the significance of the objective unveiling of the 
past in the course of historical development. This element was brought 
to light by Marxism, one of the most important theses of the method- 
ology of historical research. Some have accepted this thesis consciously; 
others, as we shall see, unconsciously, as far as knowledge of its source 
is concerned. In any case, it is fundamental in solving the problem of 
the changing interpretation of history. Marx wrote, in A Contribution 
to the Critique of Political Economy: 


The bourgeois society is the most highly developed and most highly differentiated 
historical organization of production. Therefore the categories which express its 
conditions and the comprehension of its structure make it at the same time possible 
to understand the structure and the conditions of production which had prevailed 
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under all the past forms of society, from the ruins and element of which it has 
grown and of which it still drags along some unsurmounted remnants, developing 
to complete significance what had formerly existed merely in embryo, etc.: the 
anatomy of man is the key to the anatomy of the ape. Vice versa, the embryos of 
higher forms in lower species of animals can be understood only if these higher 
forms are already known. . . . The so-called historical development consists in gen- 
eral in the fact that the last form considers the previous ones as stages leading up 
to itself. 


In studying history (social or otherwise), we must always deal with 
development processes, chains of events. Every event, every so-called 
historical fact, can be correctly understood only if it is treated as a link 
of such a chain or process. When treated in this manner, the event is 
not isolated, but viewed—in accordance with dialectics—in the light of 
its relationship and interdependence with other historical events. And 
only then can we understand that the significance of every historical 
fact comes to light in the process of development. Marx says that em- 
bryos of higher forms in lower species of animals can be understood 
only if these higher forms are known. This thesis has, of course, a 
much wider methodological scope and applies to any historical process. 
The march of history, transforming development potentialities into 
realities, shows what forces and tendencies were latent in the events of 
the past and reveals certain laws of development. Scientific prediction 
enables us to see some but not all of them and only to a certain extent. 
Particular difficulty is faced when we endeavor to disentangle the com- 
plicated network of mutual connections and dependences which are of 
decisive importance for the ultimate results of the process. That is why 
the full significance of historical events is as a rule evaluated post fac- 
tum, often only from a distant perspective. The fact that the owl of 
Minerva takes his flight only at dark does not reduce the importance 
of historical prediction; but it does reveal the significance of historical 
analysis—historical as well in the sense that only further development 
permits a more profound and fuller evaluation of the significance of 
every stage of the process. 

In describing the anatomy of man as the key to understanding the 
anatomy of the ape, Marx tried to emphasize the important methodo- 
logical idea that the process of development should always be viewed 
from its highest point, for it is from the peak that the widest perspective 
opens before our eyes, enabling us to see the whole road and to better 
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understand its direction. The more advanced the process and the more 
numerous the effects of the given event, the better can we understand 
the forces and tendencies at work in the process. This vantage point 
enables us to see certain aspects of the events which were formerly in- 
accessible to us in their embryonic form; we can also not infrequently 
adjust our evaluations, reducing to their proper proportions things 
which once seemed to us great and important. 

This means that, given proper information about the events, history 
can be better understood by later generations than by contemporary 
witnesses, not because they are more “objective” or not directly engaged 
in struggle, but because the march of time has provided them with 
more data for a fuller and more profound analysis. 

As we have pointed out before, a proper understanding of the prob- 
lem of analyzing historical processes from the point of view of “the 
anatomy of the ape” permits also a profound analysis of knowledge as 
a process. When pointing to the endlessness of the process of cognition, 
which cannot be exhausted by a single cognitive act, we usually refer 
to the infinite number of ties which connect the given phenomenon 
with reality. This view is, of course, correct but not sufficient. For it is 
restricted to the statement that every act of our cognition is finite in 
its nature and thus embraces only a fragment of infinite knowledge. 
But it must be stressed more emphatically that knowledge is of necessity 
a process; the dynamic nature of cognitive process must be brought 
to light. And this dynamic nature is, among other things, connected 
with the fact that the development of reality reveals to us new aspects 
and features of the past reality, which we did not and could not see 
before. The infinity of relations and dependences of every object and 
phenomenon is seen precisely in the process of their development, where- 
in it uncovers itself and becomes sharper. And this provides a compara- 
tively simple and clear answer to the need for the constant rewriting, 
re-examination, and readjustment of history, not only because new facts 
and new sources are discovered, but, more significantly, because the 
development of history reveals new aspects and features of the facts 
already known, thus showing historical processes in new colors and 
shedding a new and more penetrating light on them. That is how the 
process of cognition takes place—the unending process of approaching 
the absolute truth. The relationship between finite knowledge and in- 
finite reality thus acquires a new, deeper meaning. 
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Why History ls Constantly Rewritten 


As has been said before, this position, which I hold to be of definitive 
importance for the problem under discussion, was first formulated by 
Marxism. It has of course been rediscovered later, and by independent 
sources, one being the study of J. H. Randall, Jr., and George Haines, 
“Controlling Assumptions in the Practice of American Historians”: 


The understanding of consequences, and hence of the “significance” of past events, 
changes with further history-that-happens—with what comes to pass in the world 
of events as a result of the possibilities inherent in what has happened. Thus World 
War I was understood in one way as leading to the adoption of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. It was understood in another way as the Russian Revolution 
worked itself out, and began to appear as a much more significant consequence of 
the war than the abortive effort of an international organization. The war took on 
a still further significance with the rise of the Fascist and Nazi regimes, and with 
the resumption of German expansion. .. . 

. . . New consequences flowing from past events change the significance of the 
past, of what has happened. Events which before had been overlooked, because they 
did not seem “basic” for anything that followed, now come to be selected as highly 
significant, other events that used to be “basic” recede into the limbo of mere details. 
In this sense, a history-that-happens is not and in the nature of the case cannot be 
fully understood by the actors in it. They cannot realize the “significance” or conse- 
quences of what they are doing, since they cannot foresee the future. We understand 
that history only when it has become a part of our own past; and if it continues 
to have consequences, our children will understand it still differently. In this sense, 
the historian, as Hegel proclaimed, is like the owl of Minerva, who takes his flight 
only when the shades of night are gathering, and returns are all in. The significance 
of any history-that-happens is not completely grasped until all its consequences have 
been discerned. The “meaning” of any historical fact is what it does, how it con- 
tinues to behave and operate, what consequences follow from it.18 


I have cited this long passage to conclude my remarks simply because 
I agree with it and think that it well explains the central point of the 
issue. And also because it has nothing in common with presentism, 
which, incidentally, J. H. Randall seems to support in his other studies.” 


13. Theory and Practice in Historical Study: A Report of the Committee on Historiog- 
raphy (Social Science Research Bull. 54 [New York, 1946]), pp- 19-20. 


14. E.g., “On Understanding the History of Philosophy,” Journal of Philosophy, XXXVI, 
No. 17 (1939), 462. 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSION 


Maurice Broéns 


THE RESURGENCE OF PRE-INDO- 
EUROPEAN ELEMENTS IN THE 
WESTERN MEDIEVAL CULT 

OF THE DEAD' 


Most of Europe’s indigenous myths are divided into two large tradi- 
tional currents, one common to all of the conquering peoples who 
came down from the North during the two millenniums which pre- 
ceded our era, the other inherited from more or less confused Alpine 
and Mediterranean substrata. This proposed classification, debatable 
perhaps because it is too schematic, has become such a classic that we 


Translated by Wells Chamberlin. 


1. This essay, based on the analysis of a very large number of scattered and partly 
unpublished data, attempts only to show the relationships among various enigmatic ques- 
tions and to indicate the perspectives which seem to emerge from these questions because 
they are so related. 











Notes and Discussion 


no longer need to show the abundant arguments on which it is based, 
But it does explain so many contrasts, contradictions, or anachronisms 
in the history of the West that it is always fitting to return to it. 

Yet, within the political framework they had imposed everywhere, 
the wanderers and warriors—Hellenes, Italiots, Celts, and Germans— 
very quickly admitted to the ranks of their deified heroes, fathers, and 
city-protectors those cosmic entities from which the natives thought 
they received life and death, feast and famine, and which all led back to 
the Mother par excellence—Rhea, Gaia, Cybele, or Demeter, the nour- 
ishing Earth. The pleromatic divinity, thus reduced to sharing in na- 
tional pantheons the official honors to which any legendary puppet 
could lay claim, became personalized, and its cult appeared set within 
the formalism of the public life of the cities. Even among the faithful 
followers of this divinity, it seems, the feeling of personal and imme- 
diate dependency upon the universal genetrix became dulled. At the 
same time the custom disappeared of building for the dead an individ- 
ual megalithic abode or tumulus—that turgescence in the earth, sym- 
bolic perhaps of the Mother’s reverse gestation as she took him back 
into her womb. From that time on, as society was imposing itself as the 
primary end for the living, so did it also appear as an essential condi- 
tion for those about to face the netherworld. Thus prevailed the strange 
custom of collecting the ashes of the dead and arranging them side by 
side in urn fields or in rows of tombs. 

At its advent, Christianity did not assume that it had any greater task 
than that of overthrowing the anthropomorphic idols. This concept held 
true as long as the order of the ancient City was maintained, since there 
the cult of the saints was easily substituted for that of the Olympians 
and the heroes. Moreover, the Germans took control of the Empire pre- 
cisely at the moment when its social structure was disintegrating—but 
in its turn, the edifice of the Germanic city crumbled under the attacks 
of the Saracens, Vikings, and Hungarians. Then, left to themselves, the 
pagani, descendants of the megalith builders, again sought the protec- 
tion of the Earth. 

Quite understandably, the clergy of that time certainly took little 
pleasure in chronicling this return to chthonian traditions. The regres- 
sion nevertheless troubled the secular authorities. We owe to them the 
description of certain practices which they intended to repress in the 
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name of Christian orthodoxy. And so the Capitulary of Charlemagne, 
dated 742, stigmatizes them: 
omnes spurcitias gentilitatis . . . sive sacrificis mortuorum . . . sive hostias im- 
molatitias . . . quas stulti homines juxta ecclesias ritu pagano faciunt, sub nomine 
sanctor'um martyrum vel confessorum.? 
The year before the Council of Leptines had listed in its Indiculus Su- 
perstitionum Paganiarum thirty practices attributed to the Saxons, some 
of which, described under Celtic names, must have been quite general. 
In the order of the document, these are: 

De sacrilegio a sepulchro mortuorum. 


De sacrilegio super defunctos, id est dadsisas. 
De spurcalibus in februario, . . 3 


These sibylline formulas are clarified by the Icelandic sagas, by several 
‘Lives of the Saints,” by the writings of Adam of Bremen and of Bede, 
and particularly by the evidence of Burkhard of Worms who describes, 
about the year 1000, the “oblaciones quae in quibusdam locis ad sepul- 
chra mortuorum fiunt.”* These consisted in holocausts of various ani- 
mals—horses, cows, rams, pigs, and fowl—which had been cut up be- 
side the tombs. While the parts reserved for the dead were being re- 
duced to ashes in a huge fire area, the dead man’s family gathered 
around to eat the rest. After the feast, which usually degenerated into 
an orgy, the revelers broke the dishes according to a ritual and carried 
home from the fireplace a portion of the ashes to which magical pow- 
es were attributed. Each year, on the eve of the last day of February, 
the month of the dead, the same ceremony was renewed under the aus- 
pices of Nature, a circumstance which invited the celebrants to com- 
plete their homage to the one who had disappeared—homage paid by 
sexual rites and by the “spurcalia” listed in the Indiculus immediately 
after the “sacrilegium super defunctos.”® It seems that these orgies, 


2. Monumenta Germaniae SS.1V, 701-2. 

3. Mansi, XIII, 370-71. 

4. Monumenta Germaniae LL. 1, 24-28. 

5. Among the other texts in which allusions to these practices can be found, we have 
particularly the correspondence of Pope Zachary (Monumenta Germaniae, Hist., Epit., 


Vol. III), recalling various times when Christian priests were not permitted to sacrifice 
bulls, goats, etc., during funeral ceremonies, It is even specified that “Equi selvatici multo 
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Notes and Discussion 


cleaned up or at least disguised, may have become our carnival which 
falls precisely at the same time of the year.® 

It may be objected that the authors cited are all Germans and tha 
their evidence is valid only for the northern marches of the Carolin. 
gian Empire, still more than half pagan. But simply because we know 
of no similar text referring to Aquitaine, Burgundy, or the Spanish 
March,’ it does not follow that the practices in question were foreign 
to them. On the contrary, the archeological evidence indicates that the 
practices were customary there. Indeed, it is most often in Limousin, 
Poitou, Guyenne, and Languedoc that cylindrical or ovoid trenche 
filled with votive deposits have been observed in cemeteries located be. 
side Romanesque or pre-Romanesque churches. Since these have al: 


amplius evitandi sunt” in one of these letters, all written during the middle of the 
eighth century and consequently contemporaneous with the Council of Leptines. A hundred 
and fifty years earlier, Gregory the Great recalled, in a letter to Brunhild, the anathema 
pronounced against ceremonies held around an animal’s head. And in the monuments de- 
scribed later in this article, the importance of horse or ram heads will be seen clearly, 


6. This evidence is corroborated by the often reported presence of votive fireplaces in 
the Frankish cemeteries of the Rhineland (Meckenheim, Andernach, Gohr), of Lorraine 
(Bouzonville), and of Belgium (Franchimont). But it must be remembered that thes 
cemeteries are always rather late (eighth century). It is difficult to conceive, however, that 
such practices, so consonant with the protohistoric mentality, were born spontaneously at 
the end of the Merovingian era. Consequently they probably experienced only a recrudes- 
cence at the time, whose beginnings are hinted at in the acts of the last council of Toledo. 
Indeed, from 589 to 653, the Spanish councils scarcely allude to anything except the 
survival of magic. On the other hand, they show, during the reign of Receswinthe (653- 
72), an appreciable deterioration of the Catholic organization. The immediate cons- 
quence of this was the rise of paganism witnessed by Father Valerius in the years 680-90 
(Span-Forschungen der Gorresgesellschaft, 1st ser., II, 439-49). The mass influx of lay 
pagani into the monasteries had the unexpected result of paganizing the monks (Migne, 
P.L., LXXXVII, 439, 444, 447). 


7. For the earlier period there is no lack of evidence concerning Spain. Canon 65 of 
the Capitulary of St. Martin of Braga states: “Non liceat Christianis prandia ad defunctorun 
sepulchra deferre et sacrificia reddere mortuorum Deo.” The custom to which this inter 
diction referred has left its mark in Spain on many Christian cemeteries of the fourth and 
fifth centuries. For example, semicircular banquet tables were found at Tarragona, st 
around tombs provided with a vertical chimney which allowed food to be brought int 
the sepulchral cavity. It should be noted that one of these tombs, although sealed, wa 
empty. It was a cenotaph (Span-Forschungen der Gérresgesellschaft, V, 74-88). 


8. Cemeteries are rarely cleared for archeological reasons, but when they are we find in 
most cases the offering silos to which we call attention here. Moreover, they are well known 
to the local people who often refer to them by a regional word such as ponnes, ouilles, &. 
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ways been chance discoveries, rarely could all the observations be made 
of them which methodical excavating would necessarily entail. It al- 
ways appeared, however, that they were associated with certain sepul- 
chers and that they had been systematically filled, in alternating layers, 
with ashes, scoriae, pig, sheep or fowl bones, shards of heavy pottery, 
and more or less carbonized organic matter. Moreover, they generally 
open, along with the tomb which corresponds to them, onto a flat piece 
of ground covered with ashes and charcoal—the residue, probably, of 
the huge fires described by Burkhard of Worms. Thus the ditches dug 
in the form of silos probably had no function other than that of holding 
the dead man’s share during the anniversary feasts held on the site.® 

Neither Durand de Mende, Jean Beleth, nor any other liturgist of 
the Middle Ages made the slightest allusion to these resurgent elements 
of paganism. Since their disapproval was ineffectual, no doubt they 
preferred to ignore such practices. The practices were, however, so com- 
mon and so generalized that traces of them are found even in church 
interiors.!° They must have belonged, moreover, to an extremely com- 
plex system of superstitions and taboos. We would doubtless find many 
other concrete ramifications of the system if we knew better how to 
read into these artificial shapings of the ground. 


There is no over-all study of them. They have always become incidentally the subject 
of some description in the regional monographs or in articles on other subjects. Among 
these rather numerous publications, we should cite at least: 

Mouret, Sulpice-Sévére a Primuliac (“Bulletin Société Archéologique Scientifique et 
Littéraire de Béziers,” Vol. XXXVI [1906]). 

Coutil and Baudoin (Actes du Congrés Préhistorique de France, 1912, p. 798). 

Martelli¢re (Bulletin Société Archéologique et Historique de l’Orléanais, X1, 382). 

E. Socley (Bulletin Société Préhistorique de France, 1912, pp. 308 and 745). 

Dusan et Lacaze, “Mottes du Sud-Ouest recouvrant des constructions” (Revue Arché- 
ologique du Midi de la France, 1866-67). 

Grellet-Balguerie, “Le Souterrain-refuge de Mazéres-Fiac” (Revue Archéologique du 
Midi de la France, 1866-67). 


9. One must take care not to confuse these offering silos with the real or so-called 
funeral wells which have been reported in various areas of the ancient Roman world. 


10. Ledain, “L’église des Jacobins 4 Thouars” (Bulletin de la Société des Antiquités de 
l'Ouest,” 1889, p. 496). 

Mariano Ribas Beltran, Las excavaciones de Mataré (“Reunion de la Comisaria Provin- 
cial de Excavaciones Arqueolégicos de Barcelona,” 1957). 

M. Broéns, “L’église et le site antique de Saint-Cizi” (unpublished), and L’église de 
— de Lestelle (St.-Gaudens, 1946); cf. above Dusan et Lacaze, Mottes du Sud- 

nest, 
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Notes and Discussion 


And so a very well defined type of terraced construction was adapted 
to these funeral rites. This was, in any case, the most evident theater of 
such rites which has come down to us, hundreds, if not thousands, of 
these earthen monuments having been reported between the Loire and 
the Pyrenees. Each time that one of them has been excavated, nothing 
has come to light, under the materials which had been removed from 
its sides and carried back to the base to give it greater height, but silos 
filled with votive deposits and opening into the remains of vast fire- 
places. 

To obviate misunderstanding we must point out that except in the 
case of later utilization for different purposes, these lumps of earth 
which look like truncated cones, round or oval in shape, show no evi- 
dence of construction work, either in mud or wood. Furthermore, they 
are not usually surrounded by a ditch or inclosed within a vallum. They 
are cut into a hill, generally below the crest line; in addition, they usv- 
ally have one, two, or three tierlike steps around their base. Conse- 
quently, we do not classify them with works, given the same name, 
that were used as dungeon sites in the earliest feudal period. Further- 
more, the mounds do not show any of the defensive characteristics of 
dungeons. On the other hand, the profile of the mounds has often pre- 
served very clearly defined ridge lines and could not be confused with 
the tumulus profile, which is always much rounded off."? Apparently 
unknown in many provinces, mounds absolutely identical in form and 
structure are found in countries far distant from each other and be- 
tween which there appears never to have been any historical link—for 
example, Aquitaine and the middle Danube basin.’ 

As we have found nowhere a text going back to the origin of the 
mounds, their age can be determined only through excavations done 


11. Protohistoric tumuli were often selected as cemetery sites, both in ancient times 
and in the Middle Ages, but even in such cases it is immediately clear on first inspection 
that we are dealing with works which are different from mounds. 


12. The fullest documentation that can be had in France on the mounds discussed here 
has been collected by the Commission pour l’Etude des Camps et Enceintes, established at 
the beginning of the century within the Société Préhistorique de France. Unfortunately 
this repertory, published by departments, gathers together terraced works of all kinds and 
of all periods, usually without any order. In addition to this source a large number of 
monographic notices, more or less detailed, are scattered in the periodical publications of 
the various national or regional French learned societies. It seems clear, nevertheless, that 
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with particular attention paid to the formless debris taken from the 
silos and the hearth areas hidden in the mass of the mounds. 

This debris consists principally of fragments of ollae or jugs belong- 
ing to well-defined types, as much because of their form as because of 
the technique of their manufacture. These ollae appear to be nothing 
more, with regional differences, than the Kiigeltopf so common in most 
tenth-century layers from Friesland to the middle Danube that was 
destined to become the tripodic kettle of the fourteenth century.’ 
Moreover, in the north of France, the common furniture of the mounds 
and the hypogea also included jars and jugs of the Pingsdorf and 
Badorf types.4* The chronology of the ollae, according to Rhine arche- 
ologists, is about the same as that of the Kdgeltopf and is also con- 
firmed by the occasional coins found in the mounds. We might add 


a multitude of mounds, still extant today, may never have been reported. Thus we have 
been able to locate in Bas Quercy over thirty mounds not listed in the various repertories in 
which about 140 others are included. Since almost all of the mounds are hidden in 
wooded areas, this shows that we might find many more by undertaking systematic 
prospecting. 

For Central Europe we have the numerous studies published by M. Much, I. Spéttl, von 
Reviczsky, Riehl, Wiedermann, Hoernes, Woldrich, Graf Wiirmbrand, Trapp, Kondelka, 
Demitrijkiewiez, etc., in the Mittheilungen des Anthrop-Gesellschaft in Wien, during the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century. 

During the same period, the Beitrége zur Anthropologie und Urgeschichte Bayerns 
published articles on Bavarian mounds by J. Ranke, A. Thiersch, S. Hartmann, Wiirdinger, 
Ohlenschlager, and Sepp. Most of these studies also deal with the hypogea, underground 
works which we shall discuss later and with which the mounds we are studying are 
closely connected. 

The observations noted above were made during the excavations (still unpublished) of 
the mound of Esmes (Commune of Montesquieu, in Tarn-et-Garonne), of that at Pélauze 
(L’'Honor de Cos, Tarn-et-Garonne), and of the one at Couchines (Beauville, Lot-et- 
Garonne), They have been corroborated by test borings made in many similar works. 


13. These ollae are always well fired, despite the rough appearance given them by the 
quartz drier added to the earth from which they are made. They were formed in two parts, 
joined near the top of the belly in a flattened fillet, decorated with gadroons made with 
the thumb. The lower part, with a round bottom and no base, was hand-molded, while 
the neck and lip were usually turned. The pitchers, less perfectly fired, are made of an 
extremely fine and porous pate. The ornamentation, often not present, consists of nipples 
stuck onto the belly, or of stamped solar emblems; the latter are found in pottery of the 
mounds of Central Europe, but are on the bottom. In the north of France, the corres- 
ponding pottery is related to the so-called Pingsdorf type, characterized by several streaks 
of reddish slip on an ochre or white pate. 


14. See Fig. 6 [6]. 
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that on all these varieties of pottery, except on the Pingsdorf jars, the 
most frequent ornamentation consists, in Aquitaine just as in Friesland 
or in Moravia, of a solar emblem, a circle, or a rosette; but in western 
Europe the design is impressed on the belly of the bases, in Central Eu- 
rope on their bottom (see Fig. 6 [9]).’° 

The sepulchers to which the silos owe their raison d’étre are some- 
times found on the mound itself (Fig. 1), but most often they are at a 
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Fic. 1.—1, Mound of Frégouville (Gers) (from Dusan and Lacaze, loc. cit.). A brick 
dungeon built in the fourteenth century above the ruins of the oratory constructed in 
courses of small stones; 2, Mound of Saint-Bauzile-d’Esclatian (Vendres, Hérault) (from 
Mouret, /oc. cit.). 


distance of one or two hundred paces from it, in an authentic Christian 
cemetery surrounding a church of Romanesque origin, although per- 
haps not Romanesque in its present state. The dangers of burning the 
funeral pyre right beside the sanctuary walls may alone explain the 
choice and special installation of a well-isolated place, where it was no 
doubt easier to avoid the eventual disapproval of the parish clergy. 


15. In the fill-in soil to which these mounds owe the upper part of their profile, it some- 
times happens that Roman coins, fragments of tegulae, or even fragments of chipped 
flints are found, and the finder has concluded in favor of an ancient or prehistoric origin 
for the monument, instead of confining himself to the admission that the site had been 
occupied long before it was modified by the building of the mound. 
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In any case, wherever we find them, fireplaces and silos bear witness 
to the frequency of the practice. Its modalities must have varied from 
one century to the next, according to local circumstances difficult for us 
to imagine today. There are nevertheless numerous observations on 
which we might rely, if they had not been vitiated by the prejudice 
which still held less than a century ago that everything which appeared 
to be of any antiquity at all was to be considered Celtic or “Gaulois” 
when nothing classically Roman was found in it. 

Methodical excavating of medieval cemeteries, chosen for the known 
date of some of their sepulchers, should, however, allow us to circum- 
scribe the hypothetical area more and more and to come finally to some 
certainty about the conditions in which the pre-Christian rites men- 
tioned in the texts we have cited could have been maintained, or reborn, 
almost to the end of the early Middle Age. 


At this point, it is important to consider one of the essential data of 
the problem, very puzzling in itself, which will probably require more 
development than the preceding material. This is the very frequent, if 
not indispensable, presence of a hypogeum dug beneath or in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the offering silos we have just discussed. 

The subterranean work we describe under this generally accepted 
archeological term nearly always appears, in its most elementary (which 
is no doubt its oldest) form, as a circular cell of such small dimensions 
that a man could neither stand nor lie down in it. Nevertheless, it usu- 
ally has a circular bench built at the foot of the wall but interrupted on 
the east by the opening (an oblique well shaft, stairway, or short tun- 
nel) which leads to it. Even when the little cell has been dug in the 
form of a large, cylindrical well shaft, to be covered with a vault or 
roof, then recovered with earth up to ground level, the center of the 
bench faces east (Fig. 3 [1 and 2]).7® 

As a general rule the hyogeum contains only a few handfuls of char- 
coal, occasionally an earthenware kettle or jug, and sometimes, set out 
on the bench, the head of a horse or a ram."* 

16. As at Le Verdier (Commune of Montauban, Tarn-et-Garonne). 

17. At Bétricourt, for example (Commune of Rouvroy, Somme) (Terninck, Congrés 
Archéologique de France, Session d’ Arras, 1880, p. 158); at Verteillac-Coutures (Dordogne) 
(Hardy, Bulletin Société Archéologique du Périgord, X\II [1886], 447). Apparently we 


have here examples of the custom to which the letter of Gregory the Great to Brunhild, 
mentioned in n. 5, refers. 
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Fic. 2—1z, Mound of Esmes (Montesquieu, Tarn-et-Garonne) with plan of the ex- hard 
cavation borings made there; 2, Mound of Notre-Dame des Miséres (Mirabel, Tarn-et- aed 
Garonne); 3, Mound of Schnelzen (Diersbach, Basse-Autriche) (from M. Much, Joc. cit.); ee 
4, Mound of Ober-Ganserndorf (Basse-Autriche) (from M. Much). TI 
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Fic. 3.—1, Bétricourt (Rouvrey, Pas-de-Calais) (from Terninck, L’Artois Souterrain, 
II, pl. XVIII); 2, Le Verdier (Montauban, Tarn-et-Garonne) ; 3, Matard (Pce de Barcelona); 19.: 
4, Morthomiers (Cher) (from Méloizes, loc. cit.). Matén 
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Unfortunately, we know these hypogea only through sporadic finds. 
On the other hand, as their plan became complicated, they became more 
common. 

At the end of a first evolutive phase, we find a vestibule in front of 
the cells, communicating with the cell only by a manhole, a low, nar- 
row, circular opening through which one may pass only by crawling. 
This passageway is very similar to the one which was let into the mid- 
dle of the flat stone walling off the sepulchral chamber in some of the 
allées couvertes.® The combination was then repeated, the second one 
in an extension of the first one, as we find it in the clear, complete ex- 
ample found at Morthomiers (Cher) about 1800 (Fig. 3[4]).’° A ter- 
raced, circular butte or mound, covered with two layers of inhumation 
sepulchers, the uppermost regularly facing east, the deepest lying in a 
north-south direction, revealed a hypogeum under its east-west diam- 
eter. The vaults of the hypogeum had fallen in, and the oldest tombs 
had collapsed into it. The walls, cut into the chalky subsoil, had been 
hardened by a very hot fire. A thick layer of ashes and charcoal from 
the fire was preserved in the earth floor of the chambers. 

The ground plan consisted of a long vestibule open to the sky, giv- 
ing access through a manhole to a circular cell surrounded by a wide 
step that formed a bench. From here one passed to a somewhat lower 
level, where a rectangular cell served as vestibule for another circular 
cell, surrounded like the first by a bench, and into which one could not 
go without crawling through a manhole. 

M. des Méloizes, who discovered this archeological complex, dis- 
cussed its age with Cartailhac, but they reached no formal agreement 
because of the lack of sufficiently characteristic furnishings. In fact, in- 
sofar as we can judge from the published diagrams, the sepulchers 
might spread over a hundred-year period, about the eighth century, and 
the hypogeum could hardly be older. Since only two exploratory 
trenches were cut into the mound, we cannot base any argument on the 
fact that no silos were discovered here. On the other hand, the huge 
fres which had scarred the hypogeum, and the presence of the hypo- 
geum itself in the very center of a structure which clearly seems never 


18. For example, l'Allée de la Justice, at Presles (Seine-et-Oise). 


19. Mémoires de la Société des Antiquités du Centre, 1882, p. 2; report by Cartailhac in 
Matériaux, 1885, p. 228. 











Notes and Discussion 


to have been anything but a funeral mound, leave no doubt concerning 
its nature. Considering as well the simplicity with which its component 
parts are put together, we maintain that the hypogeum of Morthomiers 
is the archetype of the genre. 

In the arrangement of its four last chambers, the Combe-Négre hy- 
pogeum (Fig. 4[1])?° reproduces the general plan of Morthomiers, 
We find here a duplication, end to end, of the same basic combination 
—vestibule, manhole, and cell with little benches. But here, in many 
details, an idea appears which had already attained a certain degree of 
complexity—a zigzagging corridor, several meters long and of normal 
height, lies in front of each vestibule. The vestibule differs from the 
cell, which is also rectangular, only in that it has no benches. More- 
over, this ensemble branches off from a long gallery into which three 
small, square chambers open; these chambers are irregularly arranged, 
with no systematic integration, and yet they are necessarily contem- 
poraneous with, if not earlier than, the terminal part of the cave.”4 

Here, then, the corridors still lacking at Morthomiers assume an im- 
portance which, in certain regional types such as those in Périgord, 
Catalonia, Limousin, and even in Bavaria, tends to become dominant. 
In the first two regions, for example, the corridor, after forming several 
regular elbows, usually ends in a single cell, and its hypogeum may 
even be arranged like that of Verteillac-Coutures (Dordogne) (Fig. 


20. Cf. M. Broéns, Le souterrain-refuge de la Combe-Neégre (“Bulletin Archéologique du 
Comité des Travaux Scientifiques,” 1938). The incorrect term souterrain-refuge (‘‘cave 
used as refuge”) had at that time been forced on the writer, who now formally rejects it. 
See also the writer’s Un enigma arqueologico: los hypogeos de Catalufia y sus semejantes 
en el conjunto de Europa Occidental (Ampurias, 1960). 


21. Souterrains-refuges—a better term would be refuges souterrains—with which these 
hypogea have generally been confused in France, are, however, distinguished from hypogea 
by nearly all their features. The best known are those of Artois, generally designated 
locally by the terms boves or muches. They are veritable underground villages or towns, 
made up of rows of rather spacious cells, set side by side along rectilinear corridors wide 
enough to permit several people to pass abreast or even for cattle to go through. They always 
have several exits and never show any of the enigmatic features, such as manholes, that 
we find in hypogea. Everything in them is logical and functional. 

We know, also, that the ground under most medieval cities was crisscrossed in all 
directions by long galleries. Rather than serving as refuges, these galleries were probabl) 
used to evacuate the population in case of fire. 

In the Lérida plain, which is absolutely barren and where all the population is widely 
scattered, most of the feudal centers were equipped in the twelfth century with subterranean 
passageways having secret exits in the middle of the countryside (Al Himyari, Kitab 
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Fic. 4—1, La Combe-Négre (L’Honor-de-Cos, Tarn-et-Garonne) ; 


(Tarn) (from Grellet-Balguerie, loc. cit.). 


2, Mazéres-Fiac 
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5[1]),°? where the gently descending access stairway, after making 
three alternate ninety-degree turns to the left and the right, ends in a 
blind alley, across the width of which is a bench on which the first 
visitors found a ram’s head. The regular cutting of this blind alley does 
not allow us to assess it as work left unfinished. Moreover, the presence 
of a silo on the outside, almost over the corridor, assures us that the lat- 
ter sufficed to fulfil the office for which the most elaborate hypogea 
were intended.?* 

In Bavaria, galleries thirty or forty meters long end in a tiny cell 
after having been narrowed at several points to an elbowed manhole 
which is first horizontal, then vertical.2* Moreover, the gallery bifur- 
cates at some distance from the entrance, and its two branches rejoin 
after each has described what is more or less a semicircle and has led to 
no chamber. This type, which is very common in Limousin and in 
Bourbonnais,” is also found in Central Europe as a component of very 


Ar-Rawd, published by Lévi-Provencal, La Péninsule Ibérique au Moyen Age, p- 202 and 
n. 3). These galleries, thus clearly different from the hypogea, were also very numerous in 
Catalonia and served to evacuate personnel in case of surprise attack. 

As for troglodytic dwellings, their chambers are often quite like those of hypogea, with 
side benches, niches, and the same careful execution of the work—but their arrangement 
is different. They are not built in depth but are placed at the level of a slope or cliff, in 
order to let in as much light as possible through their doors and windows. 

The non-utilitarian character of hypogea was immediately apparent to the archeolo- 
gists of Central Europe who dealt with these monuments in the last century. How did it 
escape most of the regional researchers or amateurs in France who explored some of them? 
No doubt because these archeologists had to limit their study to the fortuitous discoveries 
made in each one’s own province. Moreover, since the publication of A. Blanchet’s Souter- 
rains-refuges de France (Paris, 1920), the edge of their curiosity seems to have become 
quite dulled. The learned numismatist stripped the question of all its mystery and, ina 
kind of official way, ratified the confusion between the underground works we are de- 
scribing here and the refuges (cf. n. 42). 


22. Bulletin Société Archéologique du Périgord, XIII (1886), 447. 


23. Most of the hypogea of Périgord, like the one at Verteillac-Coutures, have a stait- 
way bent several times at a right angle. But one, two, or three circular cells open onto this 
stairway, as at La Brugére (St. Michel de Villadeix, Dordogne), at Chalais, and at St. 
Pierre de Frugie (in the same department). 


24. Most of these hypogea are under mounds, at Kissing, Lulling, Almering, Rocken- 
stein, Mergentau, Julbach, Rottbach, Albersdorf, Nussberg, etc. 


25. For exampe, at Dalhué (Gracay, Cher), at St Sulpice-le-Donzeil (Creuse), and at 
Hautefaye (Issoudun, Creuse). 
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Fic. 5.—r, Verteillac-Coutures (Dordogne) (from Hardy, loc. cit.); 2, La Bénéche (Caus- 
sade, Tarn-et-Garonne); 3, Can Ros (La Sagrera, Barcelona); 4, San Agustin (Barcelona) ; 
5, Koth (Rupprechtshofen, Basse-Autriche) (from Karner, Joc. cit.); 6, Spata. (Mésogée, 
Greece) (from J. M., Bulletin de correspondance hellénique, Il, p. 185). 
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large and complex hypogea.”® Despite its simplicity, it is consequently 
contemporaneous with works which seem to us to belong to the last 
phase of the genre’s evolution (Fig. 6 [1, 2, and 3]). Indeed, the two 
opposite tendencies developed simultaneously. While, in certain hypo- 
gea only the corridor develops, in others the plan is infinitely varied, 
becoming more and more figurative. The chamber vaults, after having 
taken on the ogive shape of the straw hut or thatched-roof house, as- 
sume the form of a ridge roof extending beyond the side walls and 
imitating the eaves of a house.?’ Hemispherical ovens, but without 
chimneys;*® closet-like niches; stairs winding to reach a chamber sus- 
pended at random in the homogenous and endless mass of the rock, 
where none of the reasons which justify the superposing of stories in 
buildings is acceptable (Fig. 7[3]);?® empty or flooded silos opening 
into the floor of the chambers or the corridors (Fig. 5[2]) at the same 
perhaps irrational, but secret places where they might still be found 
today under the tile flooring of very old houses; corridors winding ca- 
priciously like old pathways and bifurcating toward distinct groups of 
chambers as if toward the different houses of a village—that is the as- 
pect of the hypogea which, in the Danube basin just as in Aquitaine, 
seem to correspond to the final subtleties of an idea which at first could 
be satisfied by a small round crypt. As it lost its conventional structure, 
this work lost the orientation of its terminal cell, which had been so 
rigorously observed in the oldest types. Manholes and_ peripheral 
benches, the latter no doubt already replaced in the homes of the living 
by movable wooden seats, disappeared next.*° And the day finally came 


26. For example, at Roschitz I, II, III, V, VIII, at Watzendorf, at Dobersberg, and at 
Ober-Griinbach (Lower Austria). These circular galleries are strangely reminiscent of the 
cavity of the same form and dimensions of some of the Balearic megaliths called talayotes, 
like that of El Hostal. 


27. This profile is particularly remarkable in the Department of Tarn-et-Garonne, at 
Espinas (Puygaillard), at Bosc-Grand (St. Bauzel), at Les Proats-Hauts (Montauban), and 
at St. Sernin-d’Ordalilles (St. Nauphary). 


28. Observed particularly at Laversines (Oise), La Croux and Lestiol (Puycornet, Tarn- 
et-Garonne), and La Bénéche (Caussade, Tarn-et-Garonne). 


29. The “gratuitous” nature of the stairway is evident at Barraves (Caussade, Tarn-et- 
Garonne). 


30. The morphological differences between hypogea of neighboring areas are some- 
times such that one would not hesitate in seeing in them works of the same nature. In 
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Fic. 6—z, Dalhué (Gragay, Cher) (from Buhot de Kersers, Memoires Société des An- 
tiquités du Centre, XVI, p. xi); p. xi); 2, Saint-Sulpice-le-Donzeil (Creuse) (from Le 
Moniteur archéologique, 1866-67); 3, Dobersberg (Basse-Autriche) (from Karner, loc. cit.); 
4, Olla from the mounds and hypogea of Aquitaine; 5, Small jug from the mounds and 
hypogea of Aquitaine, with fillets (reduced to one-third of their diameter) which con- 
stitute one of the usual motifs of their ornamentation; 6, Vase said to be from “Pingsdorf,” 
observed in certain hypogea in the north of France; 7 and 8, Kdgeltopf and another vase 
common in the mounds of Central Europe; 9, Fillets stamped on the bottom of vases of 
type 8 and one the same scale. ’ 
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when the need to which this construction corresponded no longer made 
itself felt, or when it was suppressed. This enigmatic tradition, with its 
history summarily sketched out by subterranean archeology, fell out of 


use. 
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Fic. 7.—1, Schwartzach (Bavaria) (from Ranke, Beitrége fiir Anthropologie und Urge- 
_ schichte Bayerns, 1878, p. 166); 2, Csejthe (Slovakia) (from Karner, loc. cit.); 3, Barraves 
(Caussade, Tarn-et-Garonne); 4, Gaubitsch (Basse-Autriche) (from Karner, Joc. cit.). 


How and when? Various clues lead us to believe that it came toa 
violent end. In certain areas, if not everywhere, one out of every two 
mounds studied, because we can be sure that their mass incloses a hypo- 


fact, from one type to another, the relationship is quite continuous, as is proved by the 
existence of hypogea which include, collectively, all the characteristics of each type. Con- 
sequently we could not consider the most complex underground works as refuges, if the 
others are not. And moreover the history of the provinces confirms what the ethnologists 
have been able to declare in our own times, that the refuge on which dispersed popu- 
lations most willingly rely during troubled times is the forest. In order to meet the danger 
of surprise, all that was needed was a dry, ventilated cave, well lined with masonry, with 
a secret entrance inside the house itself and an exit hidden in a ravine or in the woods. Io 
any event, a person in flight who might have hidden in one of the hypogea we are dis 
cussing would have realized that he was in danger of being smoked out or simply wallet 
in, however disconcerting the zigzags, corridors, manholes, and the quantity of. chambers 
may have been. No aggressor, a priori, would have had. the pointless imprudence to. ge 
involved in them. , 
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geum, reveal that this human-scale molehill was systematically de- 
stroyed, filled in even to its remotest corners, with a meticulous con- 
cern explainable only by passion.** It must then have been near the end 
of the Middle Ages, if we base our hypothesis on the debris of furni- 
ture which the mounds often yield. The unknown hypogea, appar- 
ently those which remained sealed and which had no features to mark 
them on the outside, naturally escaped this destructive fury. Others, 
spared then or discovered later, were opened and, if their arrangement 
lent itself, were used for some secular purpose. This caused them to be 
taken in our day for underground refuges, for food-storage pits, for the 
abodes of cave-dwellers, or for catacombs. Nevertheless, anyone who 
succeeds in finding an intact hypogeum must confess his perplexity be- 
fore this ensemble of details which, although they leave no basis for 
any of these easy suppositions, also suggest no comparison with any 
known cultural fact, nor with any sort of better interpreted monu- 
ments, unless it is with the funeral constructions left by prehistoric 
Mediterranean man or by antiquity. 
We need here only recapitulate the most salient of these features: 


1. The presence of hearth areas and offering silos in the immediate 
vicinity of every hypogeum. 

2. In 40 per cent of the cases, these silos are found in a cemetery of 
the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries, below or near which the hy- 
pogeum was dug. In 30 per cent, nothing in particular calls our atten- 
tion to the site of the silos and the hypogeum, but if we carry out me- 
thodical researches in these places, we never fail to find one or more 
sepulchers which, since they are shallow and unprotected, could have 
been destroyed.** Finally, in the remaining 30 per cent of the cases, 
silos and hypogea are found inside the mass of the mound, and not far 
from it there is, or once was, a church (Fig. 2 [1 and 2]). In some re- 
gions, however, such as Catalonia, the mound is not found. The hypo- 
geum, independent of any cemetery, appears there as dependent upon a 
house, and the house is always proved to be very old. The hypogeum 


31. Observations made at Esmes (Montesquieu) in particular, and at Pélauze (L’Honor 
de Cos, Tarn-et-Garonne). 


32. Among the numerous published examples, the most convincing is the one observed 


by Grellet-Balguerie at Mazéres-Fiac (Tarn) (Revue Archéologique du Midi de la France, 
1867, p- 183). 
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comes out of a vestibule and extends into a yard or garden where the 
silos are found. 

It is evident that these percentages vary more or less from one region 
to another. Moreover, no particular type of hypogeum corresponds to 
any one of the varying exterior characteristics which the figures indj- 
cate. 

3. As a general rule the hypogeum is almost empty when discovered, 
Its scant furniture consists of ollae and jugs, intentionally broken, as is 
sometimes proved by the arrangement, in the floor or on the benches, 
of their fragments in hollows** specially fitted to the characteristically 
rounded bottom of the jugs (Fig. 4[1]). These always belong to the 
types we have indicated above in listing the furnishings of the silos. In 
the mounds they necessarily indicate the terminus post quem, whereas 
in the hypogea their age furnishes the terminus ante quem. The chron- 
ological margin of each ensemble of mound and hypogeum is thus lim. 
ited to the period during which the furniture found there was in use.* 

It should be mentioned here that rather frequently we find among 
these shards or in niches flint stones, pierres de foudre, and rough 
stones showing traces of use as crushing implements or as hammers for 
flattening scythes. The magic powers which have always been attrib- 
uted to flint stones explain their presence here; they are often placed 
under the roof of a barn or stable, where they are supposed to keep 
lightning and epizootic disease away. As for the latter, they also used 
to be brought into funeral customs in certain French provinces. 


33. At Combe-Négre, the cavity prepared in this manner for the olla was in the left 
rear corner of each cell bench. 


34. The age we have ascribed to this furniture corresponds rather closely to that 
which Caravan-Cachin in the Albi area and Pagés-Allary in Cantal gave it according to 
the stratigraphy of sumps, certain levels of which were well dated. Moreover, the chronology 
obtained in this manner is confirmed in a hundred ways, sometimes by structural rela- 
tionships between hypogea and Romanesque churches, as in SS. Justo and Pastor (Barcelona 
City) and in San Cristo (Villasar, Barcelona Province); sometimes by ornamental details, 
as in the case of St. Sernin d’Ordalilles (St. Nauphary, Tarn-et-Garonne) where, in the 
corner of one chamber, a pillar of rectangular section was worked in the rock, with a base 
and crude capital. In addition, hypogea are particularly numerous in certain forest terrains, 
the toponymy of which clearly shows that the clearing of the land around monastery 
barns was not begun before the tenth century, as the documents prove. This observation 
is particularly apparent in Bas Quercy, in the old forests of Eysartens and of Moissac. 


35. La Chesnaye (Revue des Traditions Populaires, XXX [1906], 170). 
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4. When we open a hitherto unknown hypogeum, we notice the ab- 
solute cleanliness of the floor and the almost intact appearance of the 
walls. But within a few months, no doubt through the action of the 
outside atmosphere, the rock, which is generally quite soft in the spot 
where the excavation was made (softish sandstone, loess, clay, or de- 
composed granite), falls apart, the ceilings lose, along with their origi- 
nal profile, the marks made by the tools used to cut them, and the 
hypogeum soon becomes impassable. In certain terrains, it very often 
happens that hygronometric variations can provoke landslides within a 
few days. If the construction has nevertheless been able to go through 
the centuries without changing, that was because it was intended to be 
sealed as soon as completed and to remain sealed. Moreover, the water 
which remains permanently in many hypogea, even during the driest 
summers,** must not have been considered as an obstacle to the pur- 
poses of the work, for, however empirical may have been their ideas of 
geology, the excavators who reached an underground water level could 
not fail to notice it immediately. 

5. In the simplest hypogea, and generally the most archaic, the ter- 
minal chamber clearly faces west, despite the often numerous detours 
of the corridor leading to it. If one has his back to the back wall of the 
cell, he is consequently facing east, or southeast, as the faithful in the 
Romanesque churches and the dead in their graves were doing. This 
tule, while not generally followed in the hypogea of Central Europe, is 
more consistently observed in France, and knows almost no exceptions 
in Catalonia. 

6. If we make an exception of the runic inscriptions found in some 
hypogea of the Baden and Mannharstsberg areas,°* we may say that 
hypogea are completely without epigraphy. On the other hand it is not 
unusual, especially in Catalonia, for the cross to be displayed in them— 
not at random, but quite prominently either above the niches or at the 
back or in the middle of the terminal chamber vault. Furthermore, cor- 
ridor and niche openings are often framed with rabbeting, coves, ha- 
chures, or dots. This very crude ornamentation observes the canons of 
no definite style. 


36. For example, in the hypogea of Barraves and of La Bénéche (Commune of Caussade, 
Tarn-et-Garonne). 


37. After the introduction of Christianity into Germany, ruins there retained only a 
cryptographic and magic character. 
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7. Unless it has undergone remodeling, the hypogeum never has 
more than one entrance: by an inclined plane, a stairway, a shaft, or a 
silo. But, except in certain regional types, it also communicates with 
the outside through narrow vertical chimneys of the diameter of a 
bottle, which, arranged along the axis of the rooms, remind one of the 
fenestelies and confessiones of the paleo-Christian era.** These vents, 
with a diameter as small as two or three centimeters in examples found 
in Catalonia, could not have been provided for ventilation; the change 
of air which they allow, when nothing blocks them over their fre- 
quently attained length of six or seven meters, is much too slow to suf- 
fice. Where the vault could not be pierced, these chimneys were some- 
times replaced with horizontal conduits of the same diameter, which 
linked one of the cells to the first section of the entrance corridor. 

Yet of all the gratuitous difficulties which the excavators imposed on 
themselves, the most disconcerting is the manhole. Sometimes, to nar- 
row down one of these passages, when the requirements of their work 
had not allowed them to make it narrow enough, they extended it into 
the room which was its outlet by a kind of funnel end made of trape- 
zoidal tiles (Fig. 3[4]).*® In the hypogea of Central Europe, the man- 
hole often looks like a blind alley, but at its end is the end of a vertical 
shaft of the same diameter that permits access to a gallery or room lo- 
cated on a higher level. These zigzags can be found several times in 
the same work, along the same gallery (Figs 7[1]; 6[3]).*° In France, 
the most unusual example of a.manhole we know is found in the hy- 
pogeum of Espinas.*? Here, four rooms are cut with minute precision 
and are linked with each other and with the access corridor by a series 
of tubes 45 centimeters wide and 50 centimeters high, joining each 


38. These chimneys are also found in ancient third- and fourth-century tombs, both in 
Spain (see n. 7) and in Gaul, where the cemetery of Les Dunes, near Poitiers, has fur- 
nished a number of examples (Mémoires de la Société des Antiquités de l'Ouest, 3d set, 
XI). This whole question has been treated by W. Habery (Festschrift fiir August Oxé, 
1938). 


39. This was the case at the entrance to the last cell of Morthomiers. 

40. Among the most curious in this respect are those of Almering bei Miihldorf, of 
Diinzelbach, and of Schwartzach (Bavaria), of Miinzkirchen II and Mayrhof (Upper 
Austria), and of Csejthe (Slovakia). 


41. Commune of Puygaillard (Tarn-et-Garonne). 
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other only at right angles, and having a total length of 21 meters. They 
have a 35 per cent gradient in certain sections. Now the 52 cubic meters 
of excavated earth which represent the capacity of the whole could not 
have been removed to the outside except through these conduits 
through which no one could succeed in crawling unless he was both 
young and thin.” 

In sum, the web of enigmas which envelops the hypogea shows, at 
present, only two definite facts: 


1. These works are figurative and not functional. Not having been 
dug for utilitarian purposes, they could stem only from a pure, cultural, 
perhaps magical idea, but an idea which was above all a funereal idea. 

2. Whatever may have been the origins and the successive transfor- 
mations of this idea, they attest to its vitality in the tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth centuries, to which time most of the works belong. 

Truthfully, these two assertions give the historian only reference 
marks, while the point toward which the indicated perspectives tend 
remains very uncertain. 

Toponymy and folklore, from which we might logically expect some 
help, bring only sibylline data to the problem. In Central Europe, the 
mounds are most commonly called Hausberge, Burgstalle, Scheiben- 
berge, Glockenberge, Leeberge, Wasenberge, Tansberge, Hollerberge, 
Kirchberge, and the hypogea are Loesshélen, Erdstalle, Heidenlécher, 
Hellenlocher. In Aquitaine, we scarcely ever run across anything other 
than the generic name motte, or a name with a strictly topographical 
meaning such as tuque, tucol, tap, pech, generally rather undetermined. 
The determinant Sarrasine which is sometimes found is not frequent 
enough for us to be able to infer anything from it. As for the hypogea, 


42. For Danubian Europe, the bibliography on hypogea is the same one we listed in 
summary form in n. 12, in reference to mounds. It is necessary, however, to insist on the 
importance of the excellent book by P. Karner, Ktinstliche Héhlen aus Alter Zeit (Vienna, 
1904), the only work which takes into account nothing but direct observations, which 
are all the more objective because the author refused to grant himself any competence in 
archaeology. 

In France, the only work which has attempted to constitute a complete treatise is that of 
Adrien Blanchet, entitled Les Souterrains-refuges de France (Paris, 1920). As a simple 
compilation of all monographs previously. published in France on caves of all kinds, this 
work is still useful because of the list it furnishes. 
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they are never designated by anything except the names cros, cruzel, 
cluseau.** 

The most interesting of the folkloric glosses to which certain of these 
designations can give rise concerns the determinant Holler, in a num- 
ber of names for Danubian mounds and hypogea. Indeed, according to 
fables which have come down to us in a form manifestly censored by 
the Church, the Holler were tutelary gods to which, in the Middle 
Ages, young marriageable girls intrusted themselves. According to cus. 
tom, these girls gathered in subterranean places, on certain winter 
nights, to “spin.” The very rigorous taboos which they had to observe, 
under pain of the worst mishaps, and which had to do with both the 
choice of the night and the choice of the foods to be prepared for the 
subterranean divinities, lead one to think that the occupation reported 
as the purpose of these gatherings was not the essential one. Was it in 
our hypogea that the practices hinted at were carried on? Were the hy- 
pogea the consecrated site of these practices, or quite simply their acci- 
dental theater? The well-known relationship between the cult of the 
dead and the cult of generation gives a certain congruence to these 
questions, whatever prudence may be required in studying them. 

In any case, it is worthy of note that the mounds are still, in France 
as in Central Europe, the sites where more or less Christianized pagan 
traditions have remained most tenaciously rooted. Here we still find 
the St. John’s Day bonfires and, in Austria, the dances by which the 
great dates of the cycle of the seasons are celebrated. Many of these 
mounds are surmounted today by a calvary or by a church. In the Dan- 
ube area of Europe this seems to have been the rule, even when the 
topography offered near the mound some natural peak from the top of 
which the cross would have dominated a wider horizon. 

If we had before us the whole geographic picture of the problem of 
which we know little more today than the Aquitainian, Danubian, and 
Catalonian aspects—and those incompletely—it might perhaps appear 
to us as something which could be superimposed on some well-known 
ethnic or religious pattern. But, outside North Germany, the Nether- 
lands, and Scandinavia, where it appears established that there exists no 
work to be classified among those we have studied, half of Europe— 

43. It is significant that “feudal” mounds have almost always retained the name of 


lord, and that we almost always find them mentioned in medieval documents, whereas 
hypogea mounds are nameless today and apparently always have been. 
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Belgium, Great Britain, Ireland, Switzerland, Italy, the Balkans, and 
the greater part of Spain—remains to be prospected. 

According to still unverified information, mounds of the Byzantine 
era, with a funeral but not a sepulchral hypogeum, may have existed 
in Macedonia** and in Roumania. Likewise in Tunisia, and in the 
Constantine area, hypogea have been found in relationship with ceme- 
teries of undetermined age. 

The fact that silos for oblaciones and hypogea, unknown in Spain 
before 1957, are now being discovered near most of the oldest churches 
and houses in Catalonia, allows us to predict similar and no less unex- 
pected discoveries elsewhere (Figs. 3[3]; 5 [3 and 4]). 

For the moment, about two thousand hypogea, under various names, 
have been written up in France and in other places, or have at least 
been reported; over six hundred of them were found under a mound. 
Three hundred other mounds probably also conceal hypogea, perhaps 
destroyed long ago in some but in others intact to this day. In addition, 
we have been able to verify that the total of documented monuments is 
still far behind the count of all mounds, and even behind that of all 
known hypogea. 

It seems, therefore, as prospecting in depth of certain rural com- 
munes of Bas Quercy has led us to think, that the cemetery of every 
church or parish annex of the twelfth century possessed its collective 
hypogeum, immediately subjacent or built under a mound located in 
the neighborhood, when the nature of the soil lent itself to this.*° 
Groups of sepulchers, today located at a distance from any church and 
which we cannot relate to any center of parish life revealed by excava- 
tions, also had their hypogeum. In other sections of France, perhaps as 
in Périgord, and as in Catalonia, there probably existed, in addition to 
collective hypogea, a great number of private ones, each connected with 


44. P. Traeger, Verhandlung des Berliner Gesellschaft fir Anthropologie Ethnographie 
und Urgeschichte, p. 52; see also the description of a hypogeum at Spata (Mesogea, Greece) 
in Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique, 1 (1877), 261, and II (1878), 185. 


45. The summary figuration of a house on the discoid steles which are found in cer- 
tain Catalonian cemeteries of the eleventh century (at Tosa de Mombuy, particularly, and 
at Figuercla, Igualada district, Barcelona Province) perhaps took the place of the hypogeum 
which could not be dug in the hard rock substratum. The possibility is not ruled out that 
this expedient was resorted to in other cases, and even on a general scale, in certain regions 
where it seems to be clear that there never have been any hypogea. 
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a house. But our observations perhaps lack an absolute significance; 
they need to be confirmed by the exhaustive prospecting of several 
communes where we might undertake observations around the hypo- 
gea, observations which the explorers of the so-called underground 
refuges unfortunately never thought of making. 

In any case, offering silos and hypogea indicate preoccupations for- 
eign to the Church, in a form which must finally have snuffed out their 
spirit. These preoccupations were so general that they could not be im- 
puted to any particular sect. And moreover, if, after the tenth century, 
the clergy and the political powers definitively abstained, as it appears, 
from alluding to them in any way in chronicles and other writings, this 
no doubt occurred because it may have appeared pointless to them to 
try to train whole populations against universally accepted practices. 
Things might have been different if the practice had been only the par- 
ticular action of some ethnic or religious minority. Noted over an ex- 
tremely extensive geographic area, this observance would be inexplica- 
ble unless it had very deep roots. And this brings us back to our intro- 
duction. 


However cautiously we must use the process of comparison as it ap- 
plies to our hypogea, we cannot refrain from noting that the idea of 
reproducing below ground the interior image of the abode of the living, 
with a naive intensity in showing certain details, goes back at least to 
megalithic civilization. All the protohistoric peoples of the Mediter- 
ranean world have thus given to their dead, for the chthonian life to 
which they were supposedly called, huts or houses dug in the bowels of 
the Earth Mother. The Etruscan tombs of Vulci, for example, include 
many rooms of a royal residence, some provided with peripheral 
benches, others with couches, and very faithful likenesses of buildings, 
which include ceiling beams cut into the rock itself. 

- Peoples practicing incineration have been content to give the exterior 
form of their dwellings to the cinerary urn or to the coffer intended to 
contain it. There has been discussion of the origin of the Hausurnen of 
the Germanic necropolises of the first iron age, as well as the hut urns 
of Etruria and Latium, but we are not concerned with debating these 
points here. On the other hand, no accidental phenomenon is to be seen 
in the custom which spread in the third century all over the Roman 
world of lodging the urns in stone arches, cut to resemble the straw 
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thatch or the hut covered with a ridge roof. Among the Mediomatrics*® 


and the Celtiberians of the region of Burgos, these coffers correspond 
with a surprising faithfulness in proportion and details to the various 
types of chambers in the hypogea of Bas Quercy or Catalonia. Their 
opening, almost always surrounded by moldings, has the shape and 
relative dimensions of the manhole, which was also often surrounded, 
as we have seen, by some furrow intended as decoration. 

The idea which dominated this meticulous imitation of the abode of 
the living was consequently imposed in addition to the need to give the 
corpse a safe and decent resting place. This is proved also by the exist- 
ence of tombs which are not sepulchral, but which are cenotaphs, in- 
tended only to receive the shades of the traveler lost at sea or the war- 
rior left on some battlefield. It was to be feared that, for lack of a shel- 
ter corresponding closely enough to the habits contracted during their 
mortal life, these shades might return under the roof which the living 
found it repugnant to share with the dead. 

But there also exist, in certain protohistoric sites, or sites marked by 
some provincial aspect of the Roman imprint, caverns of a well-defined 
type, in which sepulchers are never found. At Burriach, for example, an 
Iberian opidum occupied up to the Roman seizure of the area, and then 
called I/duro,*" we note among the ruins of the houses built of dry 
stones a rather large number of galleries descending two or three me- 
ters underground to a circular cell, which has an average diameter of 
1.4 meters and with the same maximum height at the center. A periph- 
eral bench is cut into the rock. Sometimes there is a vestibule in front 
of the cell. Like our hypogea—and if they faced east they would be 
completely identified with these—the cells are generally empty when 
they are found sealed and have remained unknown. Are these ceno- 
taphs? 

In any event, they are necessarily contemporaneous with the little 
huts and the incineration necropolis located extra muros. All the coins 
found in the latter correspond to the third and fourth centuries B.c. 


46. E. Linckenheld, Les stéles funéraires en forme de maison chez les Médiomatriques et 
en Gaule (‘Publication of the Faculté des Lettres de Strasbourg,” Fasc. 38 [1927]). 


47. Suburb of Mataré, Barcelona Province (M. Ribas Beltran, El. poblat iberic de Burriac 
‘la seva necropolis [Matar6, 1931]). 
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In Galicia and in the north of Portugal, there are empty vaults too, 
of the same dimensions or smaller, but these are constructed and are 
sometimes even lined with masonry. The entrance is closed by a sealed 
tile, decorated with motifs of a very barbarous art which attempts to 
show all the elements of the facade of an old house, with a little semi- 
circular opening, no more than a manhole, reduced to the scale on 
which the edifice is built. The Pedra Formosa of Briteiros, described by 
Cartailhac,*® served to close one of these monuments, which, as all ar- 
cheologists agree today, dates from the last days of the Roman domina. 
tion in Spain. 

Whatever may have been the purpose—perhaps a different one—of 
the Burriach and Briteiros vaults, it is clear that belief in a definite form 
of physical after-life was maintained after antiquity, and since in our 
times we still find, in many regions of France and elsewhere, practices 
implicitly related to it, we must grant that it remained strong during 
the whole Middle Ages. Gregory of Tours alludes to it in many pas- 
sages of his work,*® and one would probably find other evidence by 
concentrating on this point in later writings. 

Moreover, when the Church prescribed the inhumation of the dead 
side by side, directly in holy ground which weighed down upon all 
their limbs, and into which, from the eighth century on, they were not 
permitted to carry anything with them—jewelry, weapons, or even the 
personal drinking cup—what circumvention could be found to procure 
for them, despite the rules, the means of satisfying the elementary needs 
of another, semimaterial existence? Did society not resort to the antique 
solution of the cenotaph? 

A subterranean abode, dug either below the cemetery or under a 
mound which recalled the imposing sepulchers of ancient times, or 
even near the house to which the dead might be tempted to return, 
and made to look like the dwellings they had known and in particular 
the one that had been theirs—was this not what could best assure their 
well-being beyond the grave and thus guarantee the tranquillity of the 
living? It is possible that other notions which we shall never com- 
pletely understand contributed to the meaning of these superstitious 
precautions. Neither Roman discipline, with its cult of the State and of 


48. Cartailhac, Les dges préhistoriques de l'Espagne et du Portugal. 


49. Gregory of Tours, In gloria confessorum, pars. 16 and 64. 
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great leaders, nor the discipline of Christianity, with its scorn for the 
earth, gave any hint of the return to these chthonian traditions. It took 
anarchy, spreading over the Carolingian ruins, followed by depopula- 
tion and the forgetting of ancient techniques, to lay bare the pre-Indo- 
European substratum which had been able to remain alive under the 
least exposed layers of the Earth Mother. Then, after an awakening that 
lasted several centuries, this atavistic type of mentality again fell asleep 
under a network of conventions where it could escape from the clergy’s 
inquisitions. If it is written that one day all our works must be anni- 
hilated, who can say whether this mentality will not survive, ready to 
assume a new spiritual flight, in the last escapee from our Western 
world? 
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Henri Mendras 


RURAL EXODUS AND 


INDUSTRIALIZATION 


Are country people destined to disappear in the near future as a result 
of the constant advance of technical and urban civilization? Having 
discovered that three-fourths of mankind are country people, American 
ethnologists and sociologists are studying their “urbanization” and their 
“industrialization” throughout the world in an effort to see to what 
extent there is compatibility—or incompatibility—between their tradi- 
tional “cultures” and the demands of industrial production and of life 
in a mass society.! European writers appear to be less perturbed by 
this dilution of peasant civilizations through contamination from the 
cities. They are concerned rather with the gradual disappearance of 
country people themselves, drawn into the cities by the rural exodus. 

As early as the end of the last century, many writers had dealt with 
the rural exodus, most often in order to denounce it as the gravest social 


Translated by Wells Chamberlin. 


1. Cf. Henri Mendras, “The Agrarian Revolution,” Diogenes, No. 16 (1956), pp. 124 
35, and his ‘‘Cities and Countrysides,” idid., No. 8 (1954), pp. 111-17. 
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scourge of our times.? In the abundant literature of that period there 
were, however, a few scientific studies that reached conclusions which 
still remain valid, at the very least for the industrialized countries of 
western Europe. John Saville,? in particular, recalls “The Laws of 
Migration” as they were stated in 1885 by E. G. Ravenstein: 


a) “The great body of our migrants only proceed a short distance”; they leave 
their villages to go to the nearest industrial or urban center. 

6) “Migrants proceeding long distances generally go by preference to one of 
the great centers of commerce and industry” (London in particular). 

c) “The natives of towns are less migratory than those of rural parts of the 


country.” 
d) “Females are more migratory than males.” As a result, there are fewer 
women than men in the rural areas, and more women than men in the cities.* 


Ravenstein analyzed the mechanics of the rural exodus as follows: 


The inhabitants of the country immediately surrounding a town of rapid 
growth, flock into it; the gaps thus left in the rural population are filled up by 
migrants from more remote districts, until the attractive force of one of our rap- 
idly growing cities makes its influence felt, step by step, to the most remote corner 
of the Kingdom.5 


The simplicity of the formula casts some doubt upon its value as a 
generalization. It synthesizes what has happened in England, where 
industrial centers are relatively well distributed over the national terri- 
tory. In France, on the other hand, rural areas having no important 
industrial cities in their vicinity sent their emigrants directly to Paris, 
and the traditional flow of seasonal migrations also played a deter- 
mining role. 

However, the example of Great Britain is certainly instructive, since 
that country is the most urbanized in Europe. A hundred years ago, 
urban and rural populations were approximately equal (as they were 


2. Cf. Société Européenne de Sociologie Rurale, Les Migrations rurales, elements de 
bibliographie (n.d. [1959]). (Roneo, not paginated.) See also the first congress of the 
Société Européenne de Sociologie Rurale (Louvain, September 22-28, 1958), Les Migra- 
tions rurales (Bonn: Secretariat de la Société, 1959). (Roneo.) 


3. John Saville, Rural Depopulation in England and Wales, 1851-1951 (London: Rout- 
ledge & Kegan Paul, 1957); see also his paper read before the first congress of the Société 
Européenne de Sociologie Rurale. 


4. “The Laws of Migrations,” Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, Vol. XLVIII 
(June, 1885). 


5. Cited by Saville, op. cit., p. 38. 
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in France twenty years ago), whereas today 80 per cent of the British 
population live in the urban zones. As long as the rural population js 
sufficiently prolific and as long as the urban centers are in the first 
stages of their development, the normal demographic increase is sufh- 
cient to populate the cities without a reduction of the absolute number 
of country people. It was only in the second quarter of the nineteenth 
century that the number of country people began to drop in England and 
Wales; up to that date it increased, despite the growing industrializa- 
tion of the land. 

The proportion of city dwellers (80 per cent) has changed little in 
the last thirty years. This conceals, however, a more complex phenom- 
enon, since it is the most rural districts that have continued to lose 
population. We can assert that, the more rural (perhaps we should say 
“agricultural”) the area is, the more surely is it destined for depopu- 
lation, while the small rural centers and the dormitory suburbs of the 
large cities experience an increase in population. Indeed, if we study, 
as Louis Leroy has done for France, the curve of the development of 
agricultural population and that of the development of non-agricultural 
rural population, we see that until about 1920 the two were almost 
parallel in their descent. From that date on, however, agricultural 
population shrank much more rapidly than rural population. Conse- 
quently, we may say that, as we follow the curve, rural population 
shows less and less a peasant or agricultural dominant. Formerly, the 
middle-class inhabitant of a small town would willingly characterize 
himself as a “peasant,” whereas today the tradesman relates himself to 
his fellows in the large cities and not to the farmers who are his neigh- 
bors and customers. This is one of the manifestations of the urbani- 
zation of the way of life in country districts and a result of the “law 
of decreasing farm population,” to use Pierre Fromont’s term.’ 

The causes of the rural exodus, particularly the attractive power of 
the cities, have been denounced so often that it is pointless to enumerate 
them again. John Saville adds, however, an important detail when he 
shows that in Great Britain during the second half of the nineteenth 
century farm wages were lower than industrial wages by half. Pierre 
Fromont notes also that, 


6. Exode ou mise en valeur des campagnes (Paris: Flammarion, 1958). 


. Economie rurale (Paris: Génin, 1957). 
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despite the fact that workers, by the hundreds of thousands, are leaving their 
fields for the cities, despite the fact that available labor is shrinking in the country 
and growing in the city, we are not witnessing a mass increase in farm wages, 
nor a reduction in the others. If the outlets of these two groups of activity pro- 
gressed at the same speed, this one-way transfer of workers would long since 
have equalized salaries.§ 


And A. Maris foresees, for all of western Europe in the next fifteen 
years, the departure of nine million active men from the agricultural 
sector (three million for the six nations of the European Common Mar- 
ket). 

Brutal as they may be, these figures are not enough to close discus- 
sion. Opinions continue to clash, as they did a hundred years ago, as 
we seek to find out whether this profit lure is not illusory; for life in 
the city is more costly, the resources of nature are not found there, and 
living conditions are less “healthy.” The economist cannot hope to 
decide moralists’ debates. 

Under the term “rural exodus” we have looked principally at the 
peasant who abandons the land. It took the minute investigations of 
John Saville and of Philippe Pinchemel’® to show that a parallel move- 
ment has led the old rural industries into leaving the villages, to be 
transformed and concentrated in the cities. “The divorce between in- 
dustry and the village is a modern phenomenon.” The closing of the 
rural workshops forced their workers into the exodus, workers who 
were usually also small farmers (petits paysans), or ménagers, as they 
are called in Picardy. These ménagers would go to the shop or would 
work at home. They also cultivated their little plots of ground by 
hand or with a team borrowed from a big farmer. Consequently, they 
quit the land at the same time that they left the factory and the village. 

In a typical canton of Picardy, the drop in population during the last 
hundred years is due solely to the decrease in the active industrial popu- 
lation (textiles), and the active farm population is slightly on the rise 
in several communes. These observations permit us to emphasize once 
again that, in order to study the rural exodus scientifically, we must 


8. Ibid., p. 515. 


9. In his paper read before the first congress of the Société Européenne de Sociologie 
Rurale. 


10. Structures sociales et dépopulation rurale dans les campagnes picardes de 1836 & 1936 
(Paris: Colin, 1957). 
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bring the analysis down to the commune level. All mass statistics are 
deceiving, for they confuse a number of phenomena and tend to estab. 
lish averages which mask the sharp outline of things as they really are, 

Craftsmen for their part have suffered quite as much from the devel. 
opment of mass production as the rural industries. W. M. Williams 
has studied the problems of craftsmen in Devon with meticulous care 
His book takes us into all the details of their professional and social life, 
It is interesting to note that their mentality as “bosses” is quite close 
to that of the farmers who are their customers. They resist keeping 
accounts for fear of discovering that they are losing money. They con- 
tinue their work until they die, but their children rarely follow in their 
footsteps. 

To try at any cost to keep numerous service craftsmen alive in the 
villages seems rightly, both to Willams and Pinchemel, to be a utopian 
solution. The case of craftsmen in the building trades is less desperate. 
And, on the contrary, the future appears to be brilliant for garage men, 
mechanics, and dealers in farm machinery, even though there are al- 
ready too many of them in Devon. 

Craftsmen who make products intended for sale in the village, but 
especially outside it, are not in the same situation. It is understandable 
that cabinetmakers, weavers, and potters continue to live in the country 
and to sell their products in town. In Devon they are generally city 
people who have recently moved to the country, simple folk who earn 
a living this way; but among them are artists or simply “eccentrics,” 
wearied of city life, who want to live in the country and work with 
their hands. 

This new handicraft industry occupies only a few individuals and 
cannot therefore suffice to replace all the traditional craftsmen’s work- 
shops. Moreover, these newcomers rarely become integrated into the 
social life of the village; they remain “outsiders,” closer to their city 
customers than to their neighbors. In particular, the blacksmith’s shop 
used to fulfil an important social function in Devon—here the men 
gathered to talk, and village news was made. Its passing accentuates the 
social atony of the village. 

The end result of the exodus is indeed to make all social life impos 
sible in the villages, since their population is reduced and, moreover, 


11. The Country Craftsman: A Study of Some Rural Crafts and the Rural Industries 
Organizations in England (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1958). 
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has grown older and includes too few women. The latter, as we have 
said, leave sooner than the men. It is easier for them to find husbands 
or jobs in the city, and the family inheritance, falling to the brother, 
does not hold them in the village. Moreover, for marriages to be con- 
tracted normally, the choice must be wide enough to give an impres- 
sion of freedom, without which there is no real choice. Bachelors are 
becoming more numerous and remain single, living in the homes of 
their elderly parents. Thus the aging of the population is accentuated. 
As a final result, one may find districts in which the autochthonous 
population is in the process of disappearing and where an appeal will 
have to be made to “foreigners” to start a new rootstock; but these are 
extreme and relatively rare cases. 

Albert Meister studied the various forms of rural associations which 
fourished at the end of the nineteenth century in the Canavese district 
of Piedmont.’* Associationist traditions were particularly strong there, 
among workers as well as among farmers. Almost every village had a 
whole range of societies, mutual groups, and co-operatives: self-help 
associations, consumers’ unions, fire-protection groups, protection 
against accidents to livestock, dairy co-operatives, etc. And Meister 
shows conclusively how the rupture of village economy no longer al- 
lowed these societies, established as they were on a local basis, to sur- 
vive to serve local needs. Workers go more and more into town and 
no longer need the village societies. Among the groups utilizing leisure 
time, the brass bands have had the longest life. Carnival associations 
come back to life each year in some villages. But the city creates new 
kisure, and the surviving village societies suffer from a growing lack 
of participation. Aside from the attractive force of the cities, the funda- 
mental cause of this disaffection is clearly emigration, particularly to 
the United States from 1900 to 1920. Certain villages lost more than 
40 per cent of their population. 

Meister noted that co-operative vitality diminishes especially in vil- 
lages where the population has fallen below five hundred inhabitants, 
“as if there were a minimum threshold below which the establishment 
of voluntary associations is greatly handicapped.”'* Thus he states the 


12. Associations coopératives et groupes de loisirs en milieu rural, enquéte sur la tradition 
tt les formes d’associations dans le Canavése (Piémont) (Paris: Editions de Minuit, 1957). 


13. Ibid., p. 238, 
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serious problem of the optimal size of the rural community. Some have 
proposed abstract figures which generally fall between five hundred 
and two thousand inhabitants. Need we remind the reader that Fouri- 
er’s phalanstery totaled sixteen hundred members, as does Le Corbusier's 
radial city? 

But we must beware of any attempt to find a norm. All depends 
upon the intensity of contacts with neighboring groups and with the 
city, upon the number and the variety of the cleavages within the group 
itself, upon the prevalent type of social life, etc. The colonization ex. 
periment of Holland’s polders is informative on this point. According 
to M. Constandse, consulting sociologist of the administration of the 
polders, new colonists do not want to get back to the “rustic” life they 
used to lead in their original areas but desire rather to “urbanize” their 
way of life.’* As a result, they are more attracted by the city center 
than by their villages, although in the latter all the institutions and 
means useful to a satisfying social life have been provided. 

This tendency is particularly strong among the large landowners. 
The small ones are more easily satisfied with village life, and farm 
workers even risk remaining there. The problem is made more acute 
by the presence in every village of three religious denominations which 
all try to maintain various associations, doing the same job twice or 
three times over. 

With one accord, all these studies bring out the fact that the first 
consequence of the rural exodus is devitalization of rural areas; thus 
they confirm current observations which have stimulated the abun- 
dant literature lamenting the exodus. However, we have also seen that 
economists such as Pierre Fromont consider this transfer of labor nor- 
mal and even necessary, since, theoretically, the lowering of demo 
graphic pressure is a requisite condition for the progress of agriculture. 
Louis Leroy finds himself caught in this contradiction. His experience 
as a director of farm organizations led him to entitle his book Exodu; 
or Utilization of Rural Areas, whereas the mass of data he collected for 
France might have led him to conclude along with the economists: 
“Exodus and Utilization.” In reality, it clearly seems that the problem 
arises in a more complex way than it is envisaged, on the one hand, by 
the theoretical economists or, on the other, by the conservatives (wheth- 


14. In his paper read before the first congress of the Société Européene de Sociologit 
Xurale. 
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er right or left) who want to keep the peasants on the land. In France, 
in general, it is not those areas which have known a large rural exodus 
which have made the most progress—quite the other way around. It 
seems, indeed, that the departure of young people, especially the best 
ones, prevents a rural society from profiting from the exodus by adapt- 
ing, transforming, and regenerating itself. The society tends, rather, to 
lose confidence in itself and to retreat into its traditions and its struc- 
tures—in other words, to become sclerotic. Unfortunately, we do not 
yet have a good study of this process, which is nevertheless of capital 
importance. 


Among the areas of western Europe, southern Italy, still little indus- 
trialized, offers a particular problem. It has kept its traditional mores, 
some of which go back to the pre-Roman era. That is the hypothesis 
offered by the great American sociologist C. C. Zimmerman in his 
study of emigration from a village located between Rome and Naples.® 
According to him, the inhabitants of San Giovanni Incario have re- 
tained their original “purity,” refusing to accept any demographic or 
cultural mixing. They have thus kept their autonomy, and neither the 
Romans, the Arabs, nor the Germans colonized them. And very sug- 
gestive is this meticulous and subtle study of the way in which the 
village was able to survive during the last war by hiding in the hills 
and by being satisfied with the products of fruit-picking and of the 
little herds the peasants had taken out with them. Marriage statistics 
show, moreover, that never has an outsider who stayed temporarily in 
the village married there. 

Equally revealing is the examination of the emigration from this vil- 
lage to the United States. San Giovanni has more than four thousand 
inhabitants today, and more than three thousand of its natives are 
found in a suburb of Boston and in Providence, Rhode Island. Zim- 
merman thinks that the sudden and violent mixing of this pre-Roman 
people, which had remained “pure,” with modern civilization and with 
a human group as different as the American should give rise to hy- 
bridization and heterosis. We must wait for a study on these emigrants 
to confirm this bold hypothesis. 


15. Carle C. Zimmerman, “American Roots in an Italian Village,” Genus, XI (1955), 
78-139. 
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The village is sufficiently prolific for this emigration not to have had 
the disastrous consequences stated earlier; quite the contrary, emigra- 
tion can operate without affecting the autonomy of the cultural sys. 
tem. The rich do not emigrate, and thus they retain their prestige and 
power. On the other hand, emigration is both a group action—because 
it is the family and the group that supply the funds required for de- 
parture—and an individual action—since, in the last analysis, a man 
makes his decision by himself, goes away by himself, and may even 
leave his wife and children behind. He sends money to pay his debts 
and to support his family, and, if he returns, he again takes his place in 
the village. Thus emigration is integrated into the economic and social 
system without greatly disturbing it. 

Montegrano, in Lucania, has also supplied its contingent of emi- 
grants to various parts of the world, especially to the United States, 
while preserving its cultural autonomy. Edward Banfield is not con- 
cerned with research into its antiquity; he limits himeslf to giving us 
an analysis of the village’s “ethos,” which has elicited violent criticism 
from his Italian colleagues.® His study is certainly an unflattering one, 
since it may be summed up in the formula “amoral familism.” It is no 
doubt partial, perhaps in both senses of the word, insofar as it shows 
the reaction of an American, shocked by this individualism and this 
amoral attitude and relatively less sensitive to the ruggedness of the 
natural conditions, to the weight of history and to the very remarkable 
refinement of the culture and its deep wisdom. Would one find in the 
United States many “rustics” who know Latin and French? This is not 
a matter of a “backward” society and is still less a matter of a “back- 
ward” civilization but simply of a “backward” economy. Banfield’s 
analysis nevertheless remains penetrating and informative to the extent 
that it corroborates, completes, and, above all, sharpens the studies 
which we already had on the mentality of Mediterranean farmers and 
which had brought Redfield to wonder whether there were any real 
“peasants” (in the precise meaning he gives the word) on the shores of 
the Mediterranean. Banfield’s rich and stimulating book shows once 
again all that the techniques (particularly the Thematic Apperception 
Test) and the problematics of social psychology can contribute toward a 


16. Edward C. Banfield, The Moral Basis of a Backward Society (Glencoe, Ill.: Free 
Press, 1958). 
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better understanding of European rural societies. Up to now they have 
been studied chiefly by historians, geographers, and demographers. 

Now that the avenues of emigration to new lands are virtually 
closed, one may wonder what the future of southern Italy is to be. Fran- 
cesco Compagna, in his paper read before the Louvain meeting and in 
his book, shows that the northern cities are still welcoming emigrants." 
And this geographically and socially vicinal emigration is beginning to 
have its effect on the originating villages, with which emigrants main- 
tain relations and to which they return more frequently. Curiously 
enough, the long-distance emigration at the beginning of the century 
helped to solidify the southern civilization instead of making it evolve, 
as Zimmerman has shown. Today, on the contrary, no longer having 
any distant outlet, this emigration is forced into an adaptation which 
often takes the form of a transformation as harsh as it is deep. More- 
over, the various plans for agrarian reform and for economic and in- 
dustrial development contribute significantly to it. 


In countries undergoing industrialization, the rural exodus is also 
developing rapidly. The problems which arise here are no doubt analo- 
gous to those of western Europe in the last century, but they have noth- 
ing in common with western Europe’s present-day problems. 

There are certainly many areas on the earth which are not yet over- 
populated. The Hanunoo of the Philippines, described by H. C. Conk- 
lin, have been able to establish an almost perfect equilibrium between 
man and his environment.’® Population density with reference to arable 
land is about ten acres per person and does not appear to have varied 
for a century. It permits an itinerant agriculture which gives a sufficient 
standard of living under present conditions; but the improvement of 
the standard will clearly have to be considered as links with Western 
civilization become closer. One is reluctant, however, to tamper with a 
system which is so well adjusted technologically and socially, for fear 
of not immediately finding a replacement system which is equally sat- 
isfying. 

17. | terroni in citta (Bari: Laterza, 1959). 


18. Harold C. Conklin, Hanunoo Agriculture: A Report on an Integral System of Shift- 
ing Cultivation in the Philippines (Rome: Food and Agriculture Organization, 1957). 
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In India, on the contrary, rural overpopulation is so great that there 
is an urgent need for increasing agricultural production, but resistances 
from structures and habits require much circumspection and savoir. 
faire. Albert Mayer’s example will be valuable to all who work to im. 
prove rural welfare. Thanks to him, the Etawah area has made great 
progress. Its daily record of action, presented by ethnologist McKim 
Marriott, tells of the difficulties he encountered and how he overcame 
them.” 

In the Serbian village of Ora8ac, the population has doubled in the 
last hundred years, but agricultural resources and mining nevertheless 
are allowing improvements in its living standard.*° Emigration is be- 
ginning to be felt here to some extent. The result is an aging of the 
population, and, contrary to what is happening in England and in 
France, there is an excess of women. Here, men emigrate more than 
women. The first stage of industrialization offers little employment to 
women, and at the same time the rural society remains fairly coherent 
and is satisfying to them. 

The contagion of the outside world has begun to make its effects felt, 
particularly on family organization. The zadruga is losing its impor- 
tance, becoming smaller on the average, and the authority of the stare. 
Sina has been disparaged since 1869 as a result of universal suffrage. 
This gave a political role to each man and diminished the political role 
of the staresina, considered up to that time as the sole representative of 
the zadruga to outside authority. Moreover, the development of a 
money economy was incompatible with the total economic self-suff- 
ciency of the household group. Finally, the generalization of the dowry, 
including land among other things, has also played a part in the weak- 
ening of the zadruga. 

Serbian peasant society is undergoing a profound transformation 
which the political modifications of the postwar period have not failed 
to accelerate. Certainly, villagers who have worked all their lives as 
clerks, miners, or craftsmen remain fundamentally “peasants,” but one 
may wonder if the same will be true of their children. The elders com- 
plain that the spirit of the village is changing, that their authority is no 

19. Albert Mayer et al., Pilot Project, India: The Story of Rural Development at Etawah, 
Uttar Pradesh (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1958). 


20. See Joel Martin Halpern, 4 Serbian Village (New York: Columbia Universit 
Press, 1958). 
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longer respected, that the church is less well attended, that fast days are 
no longer kept, and that children decide to marry as they choose and 
without heeding their parents’ observations. What will OraSac be like 
in another generation? Let us hope that another sociologist will then 
assume the task of painting a new picture of it, like the one given us 
by J. M. Halpern. 

The essential value of Daniel Lerner’s book lies in the fact that he 
set out for himself a relatively vast field of inquiry but also a clearly 
circumscribed one—the Middle East.*? Within this field he treats each 
country separately, taking into account all the revolutions, recent or in 
progress. Most often, he limits himself to presenting his materials (ac- 
counts of events and of interviews) while suggesting elements of inter- 
pretation. And through these “case histories” we find again most of the 
problems just touched upon. 

In the methodological introduction David Riesman wonders how 
interview techniques can be used in traditional civilizations that do not 
value the verbal expression of opinions and where a man is little inter- 
ested in what goes on outside his village or his tribe. He emphasizes 
the importance of the “Don’t knows” and of their interpretation. For 
example, when a Turkish peasant is confronted with the question of 
knowing what he would do if he were president of the council, he feels 
completely lost: “My God! How can you ask such a thing? How can 
I...I cannot ... president of Turkey . . . master of the whole 
world?”?? In this way he is teaching us as much, perhaps more, about 
himself as the American who always knows what he would do if he 
were President. It is nevertheless clear that, if they are to be utilized for 
such civilizations, projective techniques (the Thematic Apperception 
Test and all questions which ask the subject to react as if he were 
someone else) should be subjected to long and painstaking revision. 
After that they would be very effective, as the examples of Banfield 
and Lerner already show. 

Until recently, mass media scarcely touched any but city dwellers in 
the most industrialized countries. During the last decade these forces 
have been stirring the crowds which rural exodus has built up in 


21. Daniel Lerner, The Passing of Traditional Society: Modernizing the Middle East 
(Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1958). 


22. Ibid., pp. 3 and 24. 
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the cities and in other areas of the Middle East, and they are beginning 
to penetrate even the most remote and most tradition-bound villages. 
This stream of slogans and opinions, replenished daily, is brutally tak- 
ing the place of the old proverbs inherited from ancestral wisdom, and 
men guided by an immutable tradition of the past find themselves 
plunged overnight into a world in which they must constantly partici- 
pate in a new movement of ideas or of action. One may reflect upon 
what the French Revolution might have been if the great “rumors” 
which led the Parisians to Versailles and which stirred the peasants 
to burn the castles had been disseminated in ways other than by direct 
word of mouth. 

Thus the ideologies of industrial civilization are reaching into tradi- 
tional areas long before the products of industry get there and before 
the structures and norms of modern civilization are introduced. And in 
this form the conflict of civilization is clearly extremely violent and 
destructive. Daniel Lerner sums it up and illustrates it in the following 


parable, which he calls “The Grocer and the Chief”: 


In 1950, Balgat, ten kilometers from Ankara, was still a peasant village, with- 
out a highway or electricity. There authority was in the hands of the Muhtar, in- 
carnation of the traditional values of obedience, courage, and fidelity. The Muhtar 
had left Balgat only to go to war, and the thought of leaving his village ap. 
peared to him impossible to contemplate—he would rather die. But the village 
grocer had another view of the world. Bitterly he deplored having to live in this 
little hole, and he thought only of going to Ankara to see American films and to 
listen to the radio. 

In 1954, Balgat was overrun by the Ankara suburbs, which brought with them 
the road, water, and electricity, and where most of the men went to work. The 
grocer had died. Now it was the Muhtar’s son who had the finest shop in the 
village, full of canned goods. And his father said to Lerner: “I am the last 
Muhtar of Balgat, and I am happy that I have seen Balgat end its history in the 
way that we are going.”8 

We can take this parable as exemplary of the decline of traditional 
society, not only in the Middle East, but also in the rest of the world 
where, according to Macaulay, “civilization of courage” is giving way 
to “civilization of ingenuity.” 

This conflict of civilization is not, however, universal. Manning Nash 
found in Cantel, Guatemala, a curious example of mutual adaptation 


23. Ibid., p. 8. 
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of the local civilization and industrial life.2* The textile mill built in 
Cantel allows a greater number of inhabitants to live according to the 
traditional ideal. To satisfy the ideal, to “live well,” it takes twenty 
cuerdas (about two acres) of land—but only a fifth of the families have 
that much. On the average, a family must be satisfied with eight to 
nine cuerdas.”° 

In Cantel as elsewhere, factory work is quite different from farm 
work, and no one can escape its demands. On the other hand, the sys- 
tem of command is capable of taking local habits into account. For 
example, no one teaches his job to a beginner—it would be an insult 
to the beginner to think that he cannot learn by himself. He simply 
stands watching for some time behind an older worker, and, when he 
considers himself able to operate a machine, it is intrusted to him. In 
the same way, the foreman, always a local man, respects the local man- 
ner of treating one who works for another—he never raises his voice, 
and in no case is he to treat his subordinates roughly. 

The factory has had little influence on the family. A man does not 
become fully adult until the day he can leave his family and have his 
own home. Factory work permits a young couple to set up housekeep- 
ing as soon as they are married and consequently to attain their ideal 
more easily than in farm families, where the son must go on working 
beside his father. Some unmarried girls go to the factory, as well as 
some married women, but the latter are in a difficult position if they 
want to fulfil their domestic obligations. Is it not said that the death 
rate of children of working mothers is higher than that of the others? 
Thus the prevailing type of family in Cantel has been strengthened by 
the factory more than it has been modified. The same is true of social 
stratification and of the various social institutions. Only the rare bonds 
of camaraderie or sometimes of friendship, formed in the shop or at the 
union, appear as a novelty in this peasant civilization, which is igno- 
rant of such ties. 

In such conditions it is normal for religion and the world view not 
to have been affected either. It is more unusual to see that the type of 


24. Machine Age Maya: The Industrialization of a Guatemalan Community (Glencoe, 
Ill.: Free Press, 1958). 


25. It is interesting to note that these Mayan peasants want precisely twice what they 
have, just as do the Greek peasants we have studied (cf. Henri Mendras, Six villages d’Epire, 
problemes de développement socio-économique [Paris: UNESCO]. (In press.) 
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rationality which dominates industrial work has not slowly penetrated 
the other activities and the general mentality. Farmers, whether factory 
workers or not, think that offering a tios jal (a cross fashioned from 
the finest ears of grain) after harvest is a guaranty for the next harvest. 
Only the biggest farmers are beginning to think in rational terms of 
soils, fertilizers, varieties of seed grain, etc. The workers do not seem to 
be aware of the evident antithesis between physical and mystic causal- 
ity. For them, these are two separate domains, and they do not feel the 
need to bring them together in a coherent view of the world. 

To sum it up, we may say that the factory has taken its place in the 
life of Cantel and that it has improved this life without transforming 
it. The formation of a labor union did not, in itself, give any aggressive 
character to the disputes with the factory management or against “Yan- 
kee imperialism.” Just as they follow the Corpus Christi procession, the 
crowds parade on May Day to be taking part in a collective celebration. 
Only the militant individuals (a few of whom were sent to the Vienna 
Congress in 1954) have become aware that they belong to a global and 
international organization. 

From this remarkable example, analyzed so precisely and so vividly, 
Manning Nash draws the conclusion that “factories may be introduced 
into peasant societies without the drastic chain of social, cultural, and 
psychological consequences implied in the concept of revolution.” 
This is no doubt a special case, but a general lesson nevertheless comes 
from it. If they are not to be erroneous, those generalizations which 
flatly set peasant civilization against industrial and urban civilization 
must always be checked by an examination of the concrete historical 
situation. 


The implanting of industries in overpopulated rural areas clearly 
seems to be, all things considered, one of the best replacement solutions 
when emigration is no longer possible. This is, moreover, the convic- 
tion of those who are fighting against rural depopulation, since they 
are most often apostles of industrial decentralization, which alone is 
capable of saving both overpopulated and underpopulated districts. 
Ford wanted to put factories in the fields, and long before him Four- 
rier (and Le Play and others) thought that industrial production should 


26. Nash, op. cit., p. 112. 
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be carried on in rural areas. Leroy, Saville, and Williams agree in 
thinking that the dissemination of workshops in the villages is a uto- 
pian solution. They have more confidence in the decentralization of in- 
dustries into small and average-size towns with populations from ten 
to fifty thousand. The efforts made in this direction in France have 
been disappointing. However, the extension of dormitory suburbs, the 
maintaining of rural industries which are traditional or which are un- 
dergoing expansion (such as the food industries), and a few implant- 
ings of new factories in small towns are helping to bring industrial 
workers, if not the factories themselves, back to the country. 

Thus we may wonder if the peasant-worker described by Y. Le Balle 
is not a modern reincarnation of the ménager of Picardy studied by 
Pinchemel. When the worker spends his day in the factory and comes 
home to till his little plot of ground, we have the division of labor 
which Fourrier had already set up in his phalanstery. It has its advo- 
cates as well as its critics. The fact is that it is becoming more and more 
extensive in France because, as Robert Owen said, those concerned find 
in it their security against the risks of industrial unemployment. More- 
over, it is interesting to note that, in this case, agriculture is again be- 
coming the production of daily foodstuffs as it was in the past centu- 
ries. Paradoxically, industry could thus foster, in certain areas, a return 
to the traditional self-sufficiency of agriculture, while production for the 
city markets would be concentrated in large operations. However, the 
economic effects of industrialization and of urbanization have not yet 
been subjected to concrete investigations which would allow us to con- 
firm or deny hypotheses of that kind. They could nevertheless be very 
valuable for the purpose of setting aside any “phalansterian” utopia 
which, through the mixing of two ways of life, might fondly hope to 
build a civilization “of courage and of ingenuity.” 
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The literature on Buddhism is ex- as an extension and a curtailment of 
tremely vast; the last thirty years has the subject, as it claims to be, will 
seen it grow inordinately. Nonethe- render prior publications more or less 
less, the present work, if viewed both superfluous. This is so because it 
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offers a more precise and profound 
conception of the subject and because 
it shows a high regard for the newest 
literary and archeological data. 

In contemplating the static quality 
of Indian studies in more than one 
domain, it would be a mistake to in- 
fer that Buddhistic works shared in 
this relative stagnation. Quite the 
contrary, they represent the most 
active phase of Indianism—certainly 
in the West as well as in Japan. Our 
knowledge has progressed enormous- 
ly since the most recent treatment 
of the whole subject, the famous 
Geschiedenis van het Buddhisme in 
Indié by Kern, which dates from 
1884, to say nothing of the earlier 
study, Introduction a Vhistoire du 
buddhisme indien by Eug. Burnouf 
(1845), a work of genius by the 
pioneer of French orientalism. 

But recent literature is uneven, 
quite apart from all the populariza- 
tions which are marred by esoteric 
or extrascientific points of view. Most 
of these are concerned either with 
the life of the Founder or with the 
doctrine. To cite Lamotte himself, 
his aim was to “draw Buddhism 
away from the world of ideas where 
it had voluntarily confined itself, in 
order to bring it back to earth.” 

This work, so detailed in other 
respects, is succint on the life of 
Buddha—not more than nine pages, 
albeit full and exact ones. The rea- 
son for this, as the author explains, 
is that it “is a hopeless undertaking” 
to retrace the life of Sakyamuni. 
One would have to begin by com- 


piling a complete compendium of 
the traditional biographies, a labor 
that must be reserved for the fu- 
ture; one would have to cut his 
way though accounts padded with 
legendary accretions, to say nothing 
of the accumulation of interpreta- 
tions advanced by the Moderns. 
Moreover, the period of Indian his- 
tory in which Buddha lived is one 
that, in a manner of speaking, eludes 
the historian. It is very difficult to 
establish a political framework for 
it, since the external synchronisms 
are lacking. For analogous reasons 
Schubring, in his great work on Jain- 
ism, was similarly brief in dealing 
with the Founder. 

Because Buddhism is being brought 
back to earth, it does not follow 
that one should take no further in- 
terest in its doctrines; how else could 
this erudite and wise man feel, to 
whom we owe so much of what we 
know about Buddhist thought and 
scriptural sources? The last chapter 
of the book, in fact, deals with reli- 
gion. The essential point is the grad- 
ual transformation (by means as yet 
not entirely clear) of an_ initial 
“philosophico-mystical” theory, of a 
species of tempered Yoga, into an 
explicit religion with a comprehen- 
sive mythology about the person of 
Buddha, who is elevated to divine 
rank, surrounded by gods and saints, 
perpetuated by a messiah, engaged 
in subtle speculations. This is one 
aspect of the change of the ancient 
“vehicule” (secondarily named “the 
Inferior Vehicle”) to a new doc- 
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trinal path, the Great Vehicle, a 
vast body of beliefs the evolution of 
which surpasses the chronological 
limitations of the book under review. 
This evolution accompanies that of 
Brahmanic thought, at times preced- 
ing, at others following it. Brah- 
manic thought, which likewise 
springs from an ancient ascetic code 
grafted onto semi-intellectualist, semi- 
mystical speculations, culminates in 
a bhakti, that is to say, a generalized 
piety. 

The next to the last chapter deals 
with the various sects—a complex 
subject and one that is poorly un- 
derstood by the public, which often 
mistakenly believes that Buddhism 
was a monolithic doctrine. Lamotte 
maintains an even balance between 
the extremes of the traditionalist at- 
titude and those engendered by 
hypercriticism. To an account of the 
sects he adds one that surveys the 
languages which Buddhist propa- 
ganda employed in India—a subject 
full of pitfalls. The author, who is 
wary of certain chronological temer- 
ities, rejects the inadequately sup- 
ported thesis of an “Ur-kanon” and 
prudently reassesses the problem of 
the “hybrid Sanskrit.” 

But the main portions of the work, 
the four central chapters (following 
a preliminary section on India dur- 
ing Buddha’s era and on the primi- 
tive doctrine and the initial com- 
munity), seek to describe the vicissi- 
tudes of the Buddhist church during 
the first six centuries of its existence, 
resituating them within the political 
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context. Wherever there was a tend. 
ency to envisage a system fixed out- 
side time (and we must admit that 
this is true of too many Indian sys. 
tems), the author follows, step by 
step, the progress of the sangha and 
the difficulties it encountered. This 
he does by a systematic sifting of the 
chronicles, by his continuous recourse 
to inscriptions (which all the his. 
tories of Indian Buddhism had pre. 
viously neglected), by utilizing 
archeological data, and, finally, by a 
careful scrutiny of the writings of the 
Greek and Latin annalists. He has 
reviewed and verified all the sources; 
this philologist has transformed him. 
self into an archeologist. And all this 
effort was not undertaken merely to 
establish a framework of the kind 
that is forgotten as soon as it is 
erected. Rather, his aim is to show 
that there is a striking parallelism 
between political and spiritual his- 
tory. Let us quote the author here 
(p. vi): “Without the favors of an 
Asoka, would we ever be able to 
distinguish Sakya’s disciples from 
the Mundasavaka, the Jatilaka, the 
Magandika, the Tedanika, the Avi- 
ruddhaka and the other obscure 
sects whose names we no longer 
know today? If the accidents of his- 
tory had not put the Buddhists in 
contact with the Greeks, the Scyth- 
ians, the Parthans, the Kusana, the 
Serindians and the Chinese, would 
they still constitute today the most 
widespread universal religion?” 
The first epoch following the age 
of Buddha is from 546 to 324 B.C; 
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it is the period the author terms 
“Magadhian” because it is marked 
by the gradual growth of the king- 
dom of Magadha along the middle 
Ganges; and it is precisely the region 
where the sangha was first organized 
before spreading over India. Just as 
Vedism took root in upper Punjab 
and Vishnuism (probably) in Indian 
Mesopotamia (between the Ganges 
and Jumna), so Buddhism became 
codified, one might say, in that sec- 
tion of India where the most per- 
ceptible political crystallization was 
manifested. This period is one in 
which the doctrine, until then 
fluctuating like the Brahmanic Scrip- 
tures, was determined by the first 
two councils, that of Rajagriha (in 
486, the very year of the Master’s 
death), and that of Vaisali (one cen- 
tury later)—in other words, the peri- 
od in which the canonical texts be- 
gan to be elaborated. 

The second period, that of the 
Maurya dynasty (324-187 B.c.), is 
dominated by the extraordinary per- 
sonality of Emperor Asoka, the 
“Constantine of Buddhism,” as he 
was called. For the first time India 
became a unified empire. It was also 
atime when Buddhism was spread- 
ing throughout the peninsula, when 
permanent centers were established 
at Kausambi, at Ujjayini, at Mathura, 
and principally at Ceylon, which 
became “one of the fortresses of 
Buddhism.” Messengers were sent be- 
yond the frontiers of India. Asoka’s 
inscriptions attest the pious mon- 
arch’s concern to spread, in pop- 


ular form, Buddha’s ethics, to win 
peaceful acceptance for its laws. An 
inscription of Asoka’s, a Greco-Ar- 
menian bilingual text, was recently 
discovered in Afghan territory; La- 
motte had time to add it to the 
appendix of his book, to situate it 
historically, and to discuss it philo- 
logically. Its incontrovertible lin- 
guistic evidence confirms the fact of 
the expansion of Asokean Buddhism 
to the borders of the Hellenic world. 

The period that follows, from 187 
to 30 B.c., is marked by the existence 
of the “weak and decentralized” 
dynasties of the Sunga and the 
Kanva. Foreign invaders, the Yavana 
(“Ionians”), who came from Bac- 
trian, founded Indo-Greek king- 
doms in the northwest of India. Dur- 
ing these troubled times fresh dif- 
ficulties overtook the Buddhist or- 
ganizations, but this time they were 
external, not internal, ones—perse- 
cutions and also resistance to the 
Vishnuite offensive. Lamotte attrib- 
utes the “Hinduist ferment” in part 
to a change in the ancient doctrine; 
individual access to saintliness was 
altered to represent a new ideal, one 
of an altruism spreading, it might 
be said, to the very limits of the 
cosmos. This fertile notion will be 
remembered; it stands in contrast 
with the excessively widespread tend- 
ency to attribute to Buddhism the 
tortuous evolution of Hinduist doc- 
trines. Contact between India and 
Greece led to the conversion of the 
Indo-Greek King Milinda to Bud- 


dhism: a curious fact whose accuracy 
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has been questioned but which we 
should be able to accept, provided 
this “Buddhistic experience” (as 
Lamotte calls it) is viewed as a 
political affinity of sorts in addition 
to an intimate conviction. 

The period of the Saka-Pallava ex- 
tends from 100 B.c. to A.D. 75. Dur- 
ing this time we see the successive 
interventions of the Scytho-Parthans 
in the northwest, the Cedi in Kal- 
inga, the first Satavahana in Dec- 
can, the group of the Eleven Kings 
in Ceylon. This is a rather obscure 
epoch: the influence of the Scythians 
succeeded that of the Greeks. The 
Scythians followed the political pol- 
icy of the Yavana and came to favor 
Buddhism. They introduced new 
features—those that a religion can 
scarcely acquire save from the out- 
side. In order to reach these for- 
eigners, the preaching was couched 
in less erudite language. This was 
also the period when the so-called 
Greek influence spread to Buddhist 
art—a subject, to be sure, that has 
been endlessly reviewed and_pas- 
sionately disputed and one that re- 
volves essentially around the image 
of the Buddha. The Greek, or, to 
be exact, the Hellenistic, contribu- 
tion is undeniable, but it is difficult 
to fix because of the Indian tend- 
ency to assimilate borrowings to such 
an extent that they frequently be- 
come undistinguishable. The recent 
work of Ingholt, which contains a 
mass of chronological and topograph- 
ical hypotheses, indicates how one 
can establish within more precise 
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limits the evolution of Gandharan 
art and its external components. 
Lamotte’s general attitude con. 
sists in sifting the evidence of tra- 
ditional testimonies. “The texts teem 
with contradictions.” To accept con. 
flicting influences in the hope of 
discovering a unity, an archetype, 
usually proves futile. To choose is no 
longer to obey; therefore, it is better 
from the outset to assume and main- 
tain a critical attitude. Thus, in the 
matter of the councils, an area closed 
to learned controversies, “it would 
be ill-advised to pass judgment for or 
against historicity”; the accounts are 
filled with the miraculous. Yet the 
existence of the Council is never ques- 
tioned. Over and above internal con- 
tradictions, one must therefore ac- 
knowledge that, at certain epochs, 
“specialists” attempted to codify Bud- 
dha’s words and elaborated a co- 
herent doctrine which constituted the 
common heritage of future sects. 
The author’s penchant for modera- 
tion and circumspection leads him to 
challenge the antiquity of certain 
data, something one is frequently 
compelled to do in the area of Indian 
studies. According to Lamotte, there 
was no Canon before the end of the 
Maurya, and the faded Scriptures, 
which certain scholars have chosen to 
regard as a faithful reflection of the 
Founder’s words, had not been sealed 
before the fifth century a.p. In the 
early period there were merely texts 
that the diascévastes utilized later— 
texts or rather portions of recitals, for 
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(pseudo-) Vedic Canon, is largely 
based on patterns of oral recitations. 

The author likewise shows great 
restraint in dealing with foreign in- 
fluences (Greek, in actuality) or with 
ancient Buddhism and Buddhist in- 
fluences on Greece. Buddhism is often 
alluded to as a missionary religion 
in contrast to Brahmanism, which 
supposedly was limited solely to prac- 
tice for the natives. As a matter of 
fact, if India did exert some influ- 
ence on the ancient world, it was not 
through the agency of Buddhism but 
rather through that of fundamental 
beliefs (transmigration, ascesis) and 
of the Vedanta, which, according to 
several authors, left its imprint upon 
Neo-Platonic thought. On the other 
hand, what India received from the 
ancient world, besides the Apollinistic 
image of the Buddha, amounts to 
little save for astronomy (certainly), 
medicine (probably), or some other 
branch of secular Indian knowledge. 

It is to be hoped that there will 
be a sequel to this work because it 
ends just when Buddhism, thanks to 
the Mahayana, was to reach a deci- 
sive turning point and embark upon 
the conquest of the Far East. No 
one is more qualified to describe this 
second phase than Lamotte, whose 
prior works led him to come to grips 
with the theses of the great Mahayan- 
istic scholars, particularly Nagarjuna. 
The writing of such a book could be 
the clearest, the most accurate, con- 
tribution to our knowledge of Bud- 
dhism in India—one free from the 
kind of anachronistic theosophy that 


all too frequently mars such works. 


Nilakanta Sastri, a historian of an- 
cient and medieval India known for 
his many monographs and studies of 
the subject as a whole, is likewise 
and primarily a historian of southern 
India. Indeed, it is in this latter ca- 
pacity that he shows his originality. 
Southern India has been treated more 
or less as a poor relation in the gen- 
eral histories, which for the most part 
center on the Indo-Ganges Plain, 
where the first forms of written civili- 
zation manifested themselves and 
where the great religious and politi- 
cal movements sprang up. The avail- 
able documents are hardly reliable 
for the period before a.p. 600, an 
epoch that predates by a millennium 
the time when verification became 
possible in the north. I will not men- 
tion the tendency of certain Indian 
writers to view everything in an 
“Aryan” perspective, thus reducing 
the importance of the Dravidian ele- 
ment. But those days are past. Today 
it is necessary to combat the opposite 
tendency, which consists in explain- 
ing as much as possible, institutional 
as well as linguistic data, in terms of 
a Dravidian influence. This trend 
goes so far as to engender the illu- 
sion that there was a generalized 
“Dravidianism” in Indian culture. It 
even toys with the idea of an under- 
lying Dravidianism antedating the 
Aryan (Sanskrit) contribution, and 
this in turn perpetuates the political 
chimera of the “Dravidistan.” 

Sastri is as far removed from these 
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excesses as it is possible to be. To 
begin with, he does not confuse 
southern India with Dravidian India, 
precisely because he knows that 
“Aryan” culture was nowhere more 
brilliant than in the Dravidian ter- 
ritories. From the final chapters of 
his book—which deal with social and 
economic conditions, literature, reli- 
gion and philosophy, the arts—what 
mainly emerges when one thinks of 
parallel phenomena in the north is an 
impression of the unity of Indian cul- 
ture. The three major schools of the 
Vedanta—Sankara, Ramanuja, and 
Madhva—were founded in Dravid- 
ian country; but nothing distin- 
guishes the works they produced 
from those composed in other regions 
of India. They express a scholasti- 
cism, a theology, whose trail we pick 
up again in similar forms through- 
out the continent of India. The dif- 
ferences in religious data are more 
pronounced, to be sure; at various 
epochs sects have appeared in An- 
dhra, Tamil, or Kannada that pos- 
sess characteristics of their own. One 
striking fact is that a certain type of 
bhakti—a species of pious, half-amor- 
ous surrender to the supreme divin- 
ity—which is different from the 
purposeful worship of the ancient 
Bhagavata, seems to have sprung up 
among the saints and clairvoyants of 
the Tamil area. It was even this pious 
fervor on behalf of Siva or of Vishnu 
that occasioned the persecutions of 
the Jainas and Buddhists—persecu- 
tions which apparently found no 
equivalent in the rest of India. 
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Yet none of this constitutes a new 
religion; not one of these contribu. 
tions is without roots in the past. My- 
thology or cosmogony, the general 
forms of belief, the tantrist cult—all 
in the last analysis have certain simi- 
larities, regardless of the geographical 
origin of the sects. It is therefore pri- 
marily at the historical rather than at 
the artistic or religious level that ra. 
tional autonomy has meaning. 

Sastri follows the long evolution 
from the most distant origins on 
which evidence is available (there is 
a good and solid chapter on the pre- 
history and protohistory of the Dec- 
can) to the fall of Vijaynagar—in 
other words, to the seventeenth cen. 
tury. He did not continue his research 
beyond this point because the general 
history of India once again reached a 
new turning with the advent of Brit. 
ish rule. The colonial wars of the 
eighteenth century, which were 
fought on the Indian peninsula (and 
which, unfortunately, represent the 
only thing that many Frenchmen 
know about Indian history), are 
hardly of interest from the standpoint 
of India generally, whether it be the 
north or the south. 

In going back to the origins, Sastri 
gives us a glimpse of the conditions 
under which the colonization and 
Aryanization of the Deccan had been 
effectuated in the midst of historic 
times; we note that he attributes more 
importance to the legend of Agasti 
than to the epic tales, which are all 
too frequently used by the Moderns 


without adequate criticism. He ob- 
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serves that the process of “cultural” 
organization occurred much later, 
when those Indian emigrants depart- 
ed from the ports of the Gulf of 
Bengal—people whose peaceful resi- 
dence was to give impetus to the 
creation of the Hinduized kingdoms 
of Indochina and Indonesia. The 
Tamil region proved to be the natural 
starting point for this emigration. 
Nonetheless, it is quite extraordinary 
that the culture thus drained off to- 
ward the Asiatic southeast was es- 
sentially Sanskrit or “middle Indian” 
(that is to say, derived from the Sans- 
krit) and not at all Dravidian. 

It was also southern India—a re- 
gion more receptive to outside influ- 
ences than continental India—that 
established active relations with the 
Roman Empire. One of the conse- 
quences of this relationship, during 
the epoch of the Satavahana, was 
that Deccanese art felt the impact of 
Greco-Roman models which had not 
been subject to any prior Gandharan 
influence. 

On the political plane the dynasty 
of the Satavahana (or Andhra), 
which spanned more than four cen- 
turies beginning around 230 B.c., was 
the first that could be called a south- 
ern dynasty, since its center had al- 
ways been western Deccan, even 
though, at times, it ran over into the 
basin of the Ganges. The same thing 
that happened to the Maurya and the 
Sunga in the north likewise occurred 
to the centralized empire of the 
Satavahana; it was replaced by other 
dynasties during a period of troubled 


internal strife. Not until 550 did the 
south regain, if not its unity, at least 
the stability provided by its three 
strong states: the Chalukya of Ba- 
dami (subsequently the Rashtrakita 
of Malkhed), the Pallava of Kanchi, 
and the Pandya of Madura. 

Unity was restored at the time of 
the Chola, whose rule extended from 
850 to 1200. Their power was ac- 
quired and maintained at the cost of 
strife, but it was strong enough to 
have given impetus to great progress 
in the arts and in literature. Most of 
the great temples that are so charac- 
teristic of Deccanese art date from 
this epoch, a period also marked by 
daring exploits at sea and culminat- 
ing in the overthrow, by means of 
profitable embassies in China, of 
Srivijaya’s empire (in Sumatra). This 
was one of the favored epochs of 
India. It was characterized by wise 
administrations and was known in 
particular for having witnessed the 
founding of autonomous villages, the 
basis of the entire Indian economy. 

The swing of the pendulum 
brought about a dislocation of the 
southern kingdoms; the last Chaluk- 
ya disappeared at the end of the 
twelfth century, and the Chola dis- 
appeared in turn at the beginning of 
the thirteenth. Four powers that were 
unable to resolve their mutual an- 
tagonisms subsequently sprang up: 
the Pandya and the Hoysala, the 
Kakatiya and the Yadava. This is a 
period of regression not only because 
of internal anarchy but also and pri- 
marily because of the Moslem inva- 
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sions. These invasions occurred later 
in the south than in the north, and 
they were also less violent. Nonethe- 
less, they brought with them disor- 
ders which the rule imposed by the 
Sultanate of Delhi had difficulty in 
subduing. A certain stability was es- 
tablished by the Bahmani kings 
(from the middle of the fourteenth 
century to the middle of the six- 
teenth), who brought about the peace 
of Islam by instituting a somewhat 
independent monarchy. The south 
did not experience that series of de- 
plorable Moslem incursions and ag- 
gressions that were to endanger the 
Brahmanic system from the eleventh 
century to the sixteenth and which 
will cause the reader of a historical 
work to wonder if this country is 
really the same as the one that existed 
during the period of the Hindu King- 
doms and about which he had been 
_ gathering information. 

However, by a miracle of sorts, a 
purely Hindu empire sprang up in 
the very midst of the Islamized states: 
this was the empire of Vijayanagar, 
the last autonomous principality in 
southern India, whose role it was to 
preserve the Brahmanic dharma and, 
in order to do so, to establish in the 
manner of the Sikhs (but without 
religious deviation), a firmly struc- 
tured military state. It was one of 
the successful political organizations 
in India, a kind of projection of the 
Arthdsastra into reality, yet it har- 
bored the deficiencies that any mili- 
tary system inevitably entails. Sastri 
does not hesitate to state that if Indian 
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society in the south preserved its dis. 
tinctive features, if the Hindu-Mos. 
lem contamination which had viti. 


ated so many values was unknown 
beyond the hills of Vindhya, this was 
due in large part to the Vijayavagar 
sovereigns, to their efforts to safe. 
guard Indian purity. 

The reading of a political history 
of India is not a pleasant pastime. It 
is difficult to remember so many ob. 
scure facts, palace revolutions, and 
endlessly recurring intrigues. But, be. 
fore going any further, the specialist 
needs reliable chronological and topo- 
graphical guideposts. Research on the 
southern territories has not pro- 
gressed as far as that on the northern. 
Consequently, it is important to pull 
the facts together, to stay close to the 
sources. Derrett’s recent work on the 
Hoysala demonstrates in exemplary 
fashion how to describe a dynastic 
succession without sacrificing eco- 
nomic data or the interrelationships 
that present-day scholars tend to 
emphasize. 

Within a larger framework and in 
a form necessarily more succint, 
Sastri’s purpose was also to recon- 
struct coherent totalities. The strength 
of the book lies in the quality of its 
information and in its criticism of the 
sources; these sources are extremely 
varied, ranging from inscriptions, an- 
nals, and allusions in literary texts— 
available in quite a few different lan- 
guages—to accounts by historians or 
foreign travelers. The latter were 
Chinese, Arabs, Persians, and Portu- 
guese, to say nothing of the invalu 
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able Marco Polo, who, although he 
barely skirted a few emporiums of 
southern India during the last years 
of the thirteenth century, nevertheless 
collected an astonishing amount of 
information whose accuracy has gen- 
erally been confirmed by modern re- 
search. 


The large volume published in in- 
stalments by the Ramakrishna Mis- 
sion Institute of Culture (the first in 
the natural order of things but third 
in terms of the date of publication) 
is part of a general work entitled 
The Cultural Heritage of India. It is 
devoted to three tremendous subjects: 
prehistoric and protohistoric India, 
Vedic civilization, and Jainism and 
Buddhism. These are, to be sure, the 
major subjects which at the outset 
confront anyone who investigates the 
multiple aspects of the Indian world. 
Since the previously published vol- 
umes were concerned with the phi- 
losophies and the religions, respec- 
tively, one would expect the present 
study to treat movements of thought, 
the foundation and evolution of re- 
ligious forms within their natural 
historical framework. In actuality, 
the first section, after a relatively 
elaborate outline on the Stone Age 
in India (by Nirmal Kumar Bose 
and Dharani Sen), discusses the con- 
troversial problem of the Mohendjo- 
Daro civilization. The ensuing chap- 
ters on the origins of the Indo-Aryans 
(by the late Bata Krishna Ghosh) 
and on India’s relations with the ex- 
ternal world before Asoka (by A. D. 


Pusalker) suggest that this work will 
follow the pattern of a historical 
study. 

Nothing of the kind is true. The 
central portion of the book on the 
civilization of the Veda seems instead 
to be a series of essays on literature 
and philosophy to which are added as 
appendixes two instructive glimpses 
into Vedic culture (by C. Kunhan 
Raja) and Vedic society (by A. S. 
Altekar). We must admit that the 
absence of a historical framework is 
somewhat justified in an area where 
religious forms appear that have little 
connection with reality and remain 
in a sense “achronological.” 

But the concluding section on the 
Jainist and Buddhist doctrines suffers 
from being taken out of the Indian 
context. We do not even know ex- 
actly where in the long history of 
India the things described should be 
situated. The post-canonical literature 
of the Jainas is discussed, and so is 
the Mahayana; allusion is even made 
to contemporary events, and yet not a 
single logician or dogmatist is men- 
tioned. The reference to Hemacan- 
dra, an important figure of medieval 
Jainism, merely describes him as the 
“author of several works on different 
subjects [sic], religious as well as 
secular,” and adds that he lived at 
the court of Kumarapila. It therefore 
would appear that, in spite of certain 
probabilities—certain _velleities—the 
authors intended to limit themselves 
to the “canonical” periods. Their pri- 
mary concern to describe doctrines 
even led them to say nothing about 
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the life of Buddha (Appaswami 
Chakravarti is a little more explicit 
about Mahavira) and, consequently, 
to ignore the important problem that 
the simultaneity of non-unifiable tra- 
ditions raises for the historian. 

In short, this book should be ac- 
cepted for what it is and not for what 
the editors in their Preface (in which 
one recognizes the bold theses of 
S. K. Chatterji) claim it to be: a 
series of studies rather loosely inter- 
connected which at times resemble 
a scholarly exposition and at others 
adhere to the “essay-” or “lecture-” 
type style, written in a vaguely pro- 
phetic or “swami-like” vein. These 
studies are clear and correct on the 
whole, so long as one does not ask 
more of them than their authors in- 
tended. Most of the problems with 
which Western scholarship has been 
concerned are hardly touched upon; 
very few questions are discussed in 
an independent spirit, whether they 
involve the origins of Greco-Buddhist 
art, the relationships between Mo- 
henjo-Daro and the Veda, the prob- 
lem of the Councils, or anything else. 
Yet this study, tending as it does to 
favor traditional values, takes into 
account certain acquisitions; there is 
real progress when the date 1000 B.c. 
is accepted as the Rgveda, a date that 
in our opinion is almost too late. 

The authors stress the unity of 
Indian culture. They see no contra- 
diction between the Upanishads and 
the Veda itself; Jainism and Bud- 
dhism seem to them to be in harmony 
with the spirit of ancient Brahman- 
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ism in their attempt to correct exces. 
sive ritualism, sacerdotal pretentious. 
ness, and the cult of blood. There js 
continuity between the Small and the 
Great Vehicules, the latter being a 
natural development of the doctrine 
of the Mahasanghika. Speaking more 
generally, the authors emphasize the 
interrelationship of philosophy and 
religion and challenge the fallacious 
nature of what has been termed “In. 
dian pantheism.” Indian philosophy 
seems to them to be summed up in 
the Vedanta, which was conceived as 
the culminating point of a “Pilgrim's 
Progress of Humanity.” We must 
add that more concrete expositions 
are not lacking, as, for example, the 
careful study of the Buddhist schools 
and sects by P. V. Bapat and Nalin. 
aksha Dutt. 

There is a fairly polemical chapter 
on the interpretation of the Veda by 
Westerners. The author (Shrimat 
Anirvan) believes that it is possible 
to define this interpretation as one 
that is tributary to the theory of evo- 
lution and naturalism. He is thus able 
to reject it completely in favor of the 
native exegesis. But for quite some 
time naturalism has ceased to be the 
dominant point of view in the expla. 
nation of myths; indeed, one may 
even regret that its influence has suf- 
fered excessively. Moreover, is not 
the ancient Nirukta’s interpretation 
a naturalist one? As for the theory a! 
evolution, if it means that the Veda 
must be regarded as a single unified 
work, extraneous to all human initia 
tive, we will merely repeat that the 
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spiritual texts of India cannot be dealt 
with in any way or by any methods 
different from those one would apply 
in appraising any monument of an- 
tiquity. 

Whatever our reactions to this or 
that part of the work might be, the 
impression one comes away with is 
that this is a useful book which can 
be profitably read along with the 
rather numerous manuals we already 
have at our disposal. The somewhat 


extensive Bibliography gives only an 
incomplete list of the manuals and 
monographs which buttress it, be- 
cause English works, or works trans- 
lated into English, are virtually the 
only ones cited. On the other hand, 
the very detailed Index of the subjects 
treated will facilitate the use of a text 
which has been rendered especially 
tortuous by the multiplicity of cul- 
tures and the diversity of viewpoints 
covered. 
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Notes on the Contributors 


HENRI VAN LIER, born in Rio de Janeiro 
in 1921, took his doctorate in philosophy 
and letters at the University of Louvain. 
He has taught in various institutes of 
higher learning in Brussels and edits the 
Revue nouvelle, writing its articles on 
aesthetics and on the philosophy of cul- 
ture. Interested in a general aesthetic of 
painting, sculpture, architecture, and the 
decorative arts, his theories are expressed 
in Les Arts de l’espace (Paris: Caster- 
man, 1959) and extended, in regard to 
modern art, by a brochure of the “Dort- 
munder Vortrage” (1959): Die heutige 
Kunst, letzter oder erster Augenblick 
einer Kultur. In this issue he is con- 
cerned with the creative and self-regu- 
lated virtues involved in the fortunes of 
humanism. 


A native of Palermo, Italy, corrapo 
FATTA has traveled extensively in foreign 
lands and was awarded the Legion of 
Honor in 1956 for his interest in France 
and its culture. He is member for 
Palermo of the Committee of the Italian 
Philosophic Society. His publications in- 
clude: // Regno di Enrico VIII d’Inghil- 
terra, secondo i documenti (Florence: 
La Nuova Italia, 1938) ; Le Origini della 
Germania contemporanea, Vol. 1: Dalle 
origini al XVI secolo (1944); Esprit de 
Saint-Simon (1944); in collaboration 
with Guido Calogero, a translation from 
the German of Hegel’s Lezioni sulla 
filosofia della storia; and an anthropo- 
logical study soon to appear, “Du 
Snobisme.” 


RAOUL and LAURA MAKARIUS have lived 
for many years in Egypt, where Raoul 
was born in 1916, working on research 
in primitive sociology and ethnology. 
He studied at Cairo and at the American 
University of Beirut; his co-author is a 
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native of Turin and a Doctor of Letters 
from Turin University. They have lived 
in Paris since 1955, where he is studying 
the works of pre-Islamic Arabia for the 
Centre National de la Recherche Sci. 
entifique. He has published “Une nov. 
velle interprétacion de l’Odyssée” in La 
Revue de Cairo and sociological studies 
on contemporary Egypt, and both have 
collaborated on an “Essai sur l’origine de 
l’exogamie et de la peur de I’inceste,” 
Année sociologique, 1957. Also in col- 
laboration and soon to appear are “L’. 
Origine de l’exogamie et du totémisme” 
and a study on the violations of prohibi. 
tions. 


Contrasting the trends of presentism 
and perspectivism in the study of his. 
tory, ADAM scHAFF, born in Lvov in 1913, 
presents his conclusions in this issue in 
“Why History Is Constantly Rewritten.” 
A student of law, political science, and 
philosophy, he received his doctorate in 
philosophy from the Academy of Sci- 
ences of the U.S.S.R. for his work on 
The Concept and the Word (Lédz, 
1946) and in science for The Theory of 
Knowledge of Dialectical Materialism 
(1945). Since 1948 he has held the chair 
of philosophy at the University of War- 
saw and is director of the Institute of 
Philosophy and Sociology of the Polish 
Academy of Science. He has published 
Introduction a la théorie du Marxisme 
(Lédz, 1947); Naissance et développe- 
ment de la philosophie marxiste (Wat- 
saw, 1949); Certains problémes de la 
théorie marxiste de la vérité (Warsaw, 
1951); Le Caractére objectif des lois de 
Vhistoire (Warsaw, 1955); and Intro. 
duction @ la sémantique (Warsaw, 
1960), all of which have been translated 
into such languages as Hebrew, Russian, 
Hungarian, and Chinese. 
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MAURICE BROENS, born in 1908 at Mont- 
auban, holds his doctorate from the Uni- 
versity of Paris. He collaborated on the 
“Carte archéologique de la Gaule” and 
has done much excavating in France, 
particularly of Merovingian and Caro- 
lingian cemeteries and prehistoric land 
works, between research journeys in 
Central Europe, in Holland, and in 
Spain, as chargé de mission of the Centre 
National de la Recherche Scientifique 
de Pensionnaire de la Maison Descartes 
and as a member of the Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes Hispaniques. His major work 
has been the study of the populating of 
western Europe following the great in- 
vasions of the high Middle Ages, 
through a comparison of archeological 
evidence with that of history and ono- 
mastics. He has published extensively in 
many reviews, such as the Mémoires de 
l'Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
lettres, La Revue internationale d’ono- 
mastique, and Critique. 


HENRI MENDRAS is concerned in this issue 
with the demands made by industrial 
production and mass society on the peas. 
ant civilizations—the “country” people. 
The author has spent a year at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has taught at the 
Institut d’Etudes Politiques, has been 
chargé de recherches at the Centre Na- 
tional de la Recherche Scientifique, and 
has conducted a program of research 
and teaching for UNESCO in Greece. 
He has published Etudes de soctologie 
rurale (Paris: Colin, 1953), Les Paysans 
et la modernisation de Vlagriculture 
(Paris: C.N.S.R., 1958), Sociologie de la 
campagne francaise (Paris: P.U.F., 
1959), and Les Paysans et la politique 
dans la France contemporaine (Paris: 
Colin, 1958), as well as two articles in 
Diogenes: one on “Cities and Country- 
side” (No. 8), and one on “The Agrari- 
an Revolution” (No. 16). 
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